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PREFACE 



The purpose of this volume is to provide the student 
of the Korean language with an introduction to the native 
speakers of that language and their culture. Understand- 
ing culture is an indispensible part of the language learn- 
ing process, because a profound relationship exists between 
language and culture. Consequently, learning a foreign 
language is essentially an ethnolinguistic experience. 

To be able to converse in a “grammatically’' correct manner 
is not enough. One may commit errors of graver conse- 
quences if the so cio- cultural aspects of language learning 
are neglected. 

This book was designed as an introduction to some as- 
pects of Korean culture and civilization. It consists of 
lectures on various topics prepared by staff members of 
the DLI Korean Branch in Monterey. It is hoped that they 
will create in the student the desire to pursue his investi- 
gations further and make his language study ever more 
meaningful. 

One hour lectures on the various topics are presented 
by instructors every other week, starting in the third week 
of the course. Students are given reading assignments 
prior to the lecture. The volume is used as reference 
material and students are encouraged to read it. For > 
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convenience, a bibliography is appended offering suggestions 
for further reading. Attention is specifically called to 
the following books recently published on Korean civiliza- 
tion: Area Handbook for the Republic of Korea , Westwood 

Research, Inc. Aug. 1969, and Area Handbook for North 
Korea . Oct. 1969. 

All inquiries concerning these materials, including 

% 

requests for authorization to reproduce, will be addressed 
to the Director, Defense Language Institute, U.S. Naval 
Station, Anacostia Annex, Washington, D.C. 20390. 
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Introduction to 



Area Information Program 
Korean Branch 

I . Intercultural communication 

Human societies have : uch in common. However, the dif- 
ferences are more striking and deep-seated than one might 
surmise from a cursory observation. These differences are 
natural reflections of the varying cultural patterns. All 
societies have culturally distinct customs, mores, and be- 
liefs that are often incomprehensible and mysterious to us. 
The importance of understanding these cultural differences 
can not be overemphasized. 

Throughout history societies have deeply influenced one 
another; today more than ever, modern communication systems 
permit endless and unprecedented opportunities for inter- 
cultural exchange. As Landis states, the U.S. has become 
the leader of the free world; should this spirit of free- 
dom prevail, America might extend her sphere of influence 
to the entire world. However, the fate of America’s leader- 
ship will depend largely upon her understanding of other 
societies and upon a successful application of that under- 
standing in international affairs. 
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A. Various needs 



As the political, economic, military, and cultural 
commitments of the United States become worldwide, there is 
an ever-growing need for effective communication between j 

Americans and other peoples. How can this be achieved? 

The President’s Commission on National Goals be- j 

lieves that Americans well prepared for cultural contact ; 

with foreign people should be encouraged to live and work j 

abroad in increasingly larger number in the future. These | 

people could and should become our good-will ambassadors. 

The present situation is already very promising. 

There are many obstacles hindering effective inter- 

i 

cultural communication and understanding. Personal mis- 
understandings in working with people overseas arise from 

many sources, including language barriers and differences j 

j 

in values, beliefs, social systems, role expectations and j 

i 

1 

educational backgrounds. These variations must be recog- j 

S 

J 

nized and understood in order to overcome and avert prob- j 

lems. The American going overseas must accept and deal j 

with the fact that many non-Westerners have a rather dis- j 

torted view of Americans, just as Americans may have of 
then. These stereotyped concepts about Americans are of- 
ten based on impressions derived from American movies or 
books, emotional reactions to past events, on firsthand 
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contact with a limited number of Americans, ard above all, 
on the skillful anti-American propaganda waged against us 
by our Communist adversaries throughout the world,, 

Nevertheless, in spite of all the anti-Yankee pro- 
paganda conducted by the Communists, Americans abroad have 
been able to prove to the world that the Communist picture 
of Americans as ruthless imperialists and financial ex- 
ploiters is at best, propaganda-based distortion if not 
pure fabrication. The mere presence of Americans abroad 
will not counteract this propaganda. It is the Americans* 
behavior that is important in dispelling false images and 
facilitating better inter-cultural understanding. There 
is still much room for improvement in the training of peopi 
who will work overseas. The President’s Commission be- 
lieves that the universities, the businesf world, and the 
federal government should greatly strengthen and increase 
training in language and appropriate specialized fields 
in order to better prepare personnel being sent abroad. 
With proper training and altitude, these people can more 
effectively assist the underdeveloped or emerging nations 
in teaching their national objectives. 

B. Cross-cultural problems 

The first step in the creation of good working re- 
lations is inter-cultural understanding. When people from 



different cultures come into close and prolonged contact 
with each other, problems may develop. As Foster states: 

Living and working in a new environment with 
different rules and unfamiliar ways of think- 
ing is a difficult and emotionally demanding 
task. It is not surprising that investi- 
gators who have undertaken to evaluate the 
performance and problems of Americans over- 
seas, have concluded that it is usually the 
human problems associated with working in a 
different culture that are likely to be cri- 
tical in the success or failure of their 
assignment . 1 

The problems mostly stem from the faulty belief 
that our own way of life is the only natural and logical 
one, and that consequently, everyone should think, feel, 
and act in the same way we do. This is the first myth 
that must be dispelled. We must develop tolerance for 
and understanding of the cultures of other peoples. Each 
culture is unique and must be recognized as such. There- 
fore, we must know the history, religious life, economic 
system, social structure, and above all, the cultural be- 
havior of a particular people in orde.r to understand the 
present state of affairs and the national character of 
the society. 

Secondly , traditions are the conditioned and re- 
inforced habits of a society. They exert a very strong 



^Robert J. Foster, Examples of Cross-Cultural Problems En- 
countered by A mericans Working Overseas , pi 3® 
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influence over people and the value systems which they hold. 
Religion often influences people in a very forceful way; 
any blatant attempt to change the revered traditions and 
institutions may meet with extreme resistence. Thus, tra- 
ditions cannot be ignored. They must be recognized, ex- 
plored, and respected. As Fuller states: 

Sensitivity to other peoples is another pre- 
requisite for successful work abroad. This 
is more than tact, courtesy, and good manners. 
It means an earnest desire to search for the 
assumptions and approaches which make another 
people’s way of life different.^ 

C . Contrastive cultural analysis 

As we have seen, cultures differ from society to 
society. In order to be effective in our contacts with 
peoples abroad, it is important to have an under- 
standing of the contrastive aspects that exist between the 
so cio- cultural institutions of the host nation and of our 
native country. The area lecture programs at this school 
assume that the student understands American culture. Con- 
sequently, we concentrate on the foreign culture hoping 
that the student will gras? the salient contrastive features 
of the two. However, in this process, students should be 
given professional help since drawing valid conclusions 

^C. Dale Fuller, Training of Specialists _in Internat-.on a,l. 
Relations , pp. 46-47. 
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from the available data is definitely an extremely diffi- 
cult undertaking. Mediocre or shallow knowledge will not 
suffice; the data should be as complete as possible and 
handled very carefully. 

Students of culture such as Landis, Steward, and others, 
strongly recommend a holistic approach, viewing society as 
a series of interelated factors, each alteration of which 
effects all others. Therefore, in order to understand the 
socio- cultural whole of a people, extensive study must be 
done . 

The principal means of mediating between an in-group 
and an out-group is language. Learning the language of the 
host nation greatly enhances one's acceptance and immea- 
surably assists in establishing a rapport with its people 
(the in-group). A well-known episode of an American Indian 
chief illustrates this point. When the chief 1 s people 
were about to execute a white captive, the chief inter- 
ceded on the captive 1 s behalf, saying that the white, 
speaking the chief* s dialect, was one of his own people. 
Fortunately such "critical" situations rarely arise. 
Nevertheless, knowing the language of the host nation is 
extremely helpful and effective in breaking cultural bar 
riers. The in-group/out-group distinction is lessened; 
attraction may be heightened, rejection reduced. 

x 10 
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Lin guistic communi cation 
Language is a product of civilization and cannot be 
separated from it. Therefore, all cultures are embedded in 
language, and language is the backbone and chief vehicle of 
culture. It is, however, very difficult to determine which 
exerts more influence, culture or language. We will briefly 
review the two main theories concerning the relationship be- 
tween them. In spite of the opposing views, scholars reveal 
that language and culture are intrinsically intertwined. 

The first hypothesis is that language is molded by culture. 
Sydney Harris facetiously says: 

It is a fashion if your wife wants to go 
along with it, and a fad if she doesn*t. 

A rich man who has little schooling is 
merely un-lettered ; and a poor man who has 
little schooling is ignorant . . . . 

A group is a gang of boys we happen to 
know and like; a gang is a group of boys we 
happen not to know, and thus to fear. . . 

A man kills; a state executes ; a nation 
conquers . . . 3 

These examples indicate the influence of culture upon language 
usage. 

Roger Brown also states that language is molded by en- 
vironmental conditions, social organizations, and prevalent 
modes of thought. Language, on the other hand, gives a 



3 Sydney Harris, "Antics with Semantics," 
Nov. 21, 1967. 



Monterey Herald , 



series of clues for the study of culture. It is a complex 
index of racial, national, and other organizational charac- 
teristics • From it we learn information concerning customs 
and habits, beliefs, social institutions, and contacts with 
other groups. 

Thus, language is said to be formulated by culture, and 
culture in turn can be understood in part by studying language. 
For example, Korean utilizes five or six gradations of polit- 
ness, which cannot be seen in English. Therefore, in study- 
ing the Korean language, an English speaking person will 
learn some of the fundamental characteristics of the communal 
structure and other social stratifications of Korean society. 

He will see that the social manners emanating from Korean 
culture are partly reflected in the Korean language; with- 
out understanding the cultural system with which he is 
dealing, he cannot communicate properly and effectively with 
the Korean people. 

In order to illustrate the above point, consider the 

I 

use of certain Korean words. Tongmu originally meant T? friend* 
This noun, however, was adopted by the North Koreans to ex- 
press the Communist idea of n comrade. tf As a result, it be- 
came a taboo word in South Korea t Subsequently, North 
Korea adopted t on g j i for the same designation discarding 
tongmu . In turn, the use of tong ji became taboo in South 
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Korea, and tongmu was restored to general acceptance and 
usage. Therefore, it is obvious that the cultural charac- 
teristics reflected in language do constitute a definite, 
very important learning problem. Exactly for this reason 
the exposure to the cultural aspects of language learning 
is not just indispensable, but also requisite for real know- 
ledge (correct and effective use) of the language. Language 
is not purely linguistic sounds, words, and structures and 
it alone does not assure proper communication. 

It is, then, a foregone conclusion that a contrastive 
cultural approach in language learning facilitates the ac- 
quisition of language. Therefore, it is imperative that 
students have a clear understanding of the major contras- 
tive cultural features of his native and. the target languages. 
This is one of the cardinal elements in mapping the seman- 
tics of two or more societies, without which cross-cultural 

communication is greatly hampered. 

In order to understand the usages of language, the 
student should have the opportunity to view the language 
within the proper cultural context. For this reason, cul- 
ture orientation in this department is carried out in the 
course not only through formal lectures, but also through 
such activities as dialogues, conversations, and film show- 
ings. 
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I. THE REPUBLIC OF KOREA 



A. The Social Scene 
1. The Historical Setting 
a. History of Korea (to 1910) 



(1) The Ancient Period 



Korea's early history is shrouded in legend. However, 
through archeological and anthropological research, together 
with a study of mythological tales, we can get a glimpse of 
its origin. 

Korea abounds with various New Stone Age remains such as 
finely shaped stone knives, stone spearheads, or mortars; 
but a few remains of the Old Stone Age have also been found, 
indicating that the Korean Peninsula was inhabited even be- 
fore the early New Stone Age. 

Linguistically the Korean language is often classified as 
a branch of the Ural-Altaic language group which includes 
Mongolian, Turkish, Hungarian and Finnish. This fortifies . 
the theory that the early Korean tribes had a definite ethnic 
link with northern Asian tribes. 

According to a leading anthropoligis t , Alex Hrdlicka, the 
prevalent physical type of Korean, more than that of any other 
Far Eastern people, approaches some branches of the white 
race. 



At any rate, it is a common theory among historians that 
a nomadic tribe started its drifting from the area of the Ural 
Mountains gradually eastward, and, after many centuries, 
finally settled down in the southern part of Manchuria and 
the Korean Paninsula around the tenth century BC. 

Mythological tales such as Tangun Sin Hwa ( $ Jt- ^ itb ) 

identify a bear as a god or a divinity because Tangun^ the 
founder of Korea, was a son born of the god Hwanwoong and a 
humanized female bear. Archeological studies indicate that 



bear-wor shipping tribes existed in widely spread regions of 
Northern Mongolia and Manchuria. 



The Koreans, nevertheless, preserved many legends and 
tales about their national origin. They are important 
enough to be included in this treatment of Korean history, 
since many Koreans still believe them, and more importantly, 
they may contain important, though unverified historical data. 

According to a mythical legend, Tangun founded the King- 
dom of Tangun Chosen ( M S % %\ , 

BC and his descendants ruled Korea until 1122 BC. Histori 
cally , very little is known about this period, except that 
there is some evidence that the people were still moving into 
the present-day Korean Peninsula from Manchuria and that the 
capital was near the Yalu River, while its domain included 
Manchuria and the Korean Peninsula. 

According to still another legend, the Kingdom of Ki ja 
Chosen ( #.'■£ ) was established in Korea in 1122 

BC. Its capital was "at present-day Pyongyang, where the tomb 
of Kija still exists. However, most historians are positive 
that this tomb was built many centuries after Kija’s death. 
Other Kiia tombs are also found in southern China. It is 
believed that the legend of Kija was created by early Korean 
historians who wanted to have close ties with China. The 
truth is that the founder of the dynasty was a man who had a 
similar name to that of a Chinese sage who lived at about the 
same time. The family name of this dynasty was Han ( 

In 194 BC, a general named Wiman ( 7(^1 ) ousted King 
Jung-Wang and established a kingdom called Wiman Chosen . 

( id ) in the northern part of Korea, replacing 

Kija Chosen. There were many small independent city-states 
in the southern parts of Korea during this period. 

The Chinese Emperor Wu-Ti C^' ^ ) conquered the northern 
part of the Korean peninsula as well as Manchuria in 108 B . 
This Han Emperor’s domain reached into present day Pyungan 
and Hamgyang provinces. Emperor Wu-Ti established four 
Chinese provinces in Manchuria and in the northern part of 
the Korean peninsula, one of which was Ak-Nang province wi 
its capital city in Pyongyang. Angnang (Lolang) in time 
became a trading center of the Far East. Commercial trade 
between the Chinese Han Empire, the three Korean Han king- 
doms and with the newly developing Japanese kingdom went 
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through Angnang. Angnang developed into one of the richest 
almost highly civilized cultural centers of the Par East. 

This expansion of the Chinese Empire caused many Koreans 

to move into the southern part of the Korem ^f^^Byonhan 
to establish the three kingdoms of Mahan (Jj _), Byon 

( £l tk, ) and Chinham ( fe- ) around 108 BC. Mass 

immigration also took place from Korea to the Japanese is- 
lands of Kyushu and southern Honshu during this period. 

The three Han kingdoms were primarily three different 
leagues of many self-ruling local kingdoms and w e re inter- 
dependent statls ruled basically by one family, rather than 
being three completely separate kingdoms. 

The Era of the Three Kingdoms 

The four Chinese Han provinces and the three Korean Han 
states were in, time replaced by the native Korean kingdoms 
r„o„rwn ( % %\ ) in the north m 5o tso, raeKt-ne 

' & ) in the southwest in 18 BC, and Silla C 

) in the southeast in 37 BC. 



) ii 

Koguryo retook all of the lost Korean territory including 
all of ^Manchuria and the eastern tip of China proper. The 

tha^of ^ the^eminomadi^people of ^Manchuria^and^Northern Asia 

Buddhism^w^ch n had”come” to China j*"*; k “ g £“ sfr«d 

°r^h °r fby S’n^BUiss V Ut / U f. T a f oaS hineSe 

civilization reached the still remote island of Japan. 

Koguryo kingdom had the tendency to be m °t® militaristic 
than the other two kingdoms. Their people enjoyed hunting 
““other games which were closely associated with military 

warfare . 



Koguryo successfully defended y.el^ag^Jt 
° D Usty Ch iiTl2 Sr r Emp Y e°ro n r 8 ^;ng f^vadet Koguryo with «n 

h?s forces, and in the assassination of the ^ims elt _ 

as he fled the pursuing Koguryo army. This caused tne aown 
fall of the Shuey ( ) dynasty of China. 



The emperors of the new T’ang dynasty C ) wanted 

to revenge the earlier Chinese defeat and invaded Koguryo 
again in 645 AD with more than 350,000 men. The Chinese 
forces were commanded by Tai Tsung ( ^ ), the emperor 

of the new Chinese T’ang Empire. After four months of bitter 
battles near the border at Fort Anshi ( ^ '? )>- the 

Chinese emperor lost an eye in a fierce battle and suffered 
a discouraging defeat. The T’ang emperor withdrew his forces 
completely from the Korean campaign. 

Taking advantage of this situation in the north between 
Y* ang and Koguryo, the southern kingdom of Silla enlarged her 
military forces and later signed a military alliance with 
T’ang. In 668 AD, Silla, with the aid of the T’ang Empire of 
China, destroyed its two rivals, first Paekche and later 
Koguryo, thus unifying the Korean peninsula for the first 
time . 

Unification of Korea by the Kingdom of Silla 

T’ang tried to establish garrisons in the old territories 
of both Paekche and Koguryo. However, this was met by strong 
resistance from Silla. After several defeats by Silla forces, 
T'ang finally pulled her troops out of the Korean peninsula 
in 677 AD. Thus T’ang’s ambition to dominate the entire Korean 
peninsula failed and Silla attained true unification of Korea. 

Under the unified rule of Silla, Korea had its first 
Golden Age. Buddhism, arts, architecture, and literature were 
at their height. Kyongju, the capital of Silla, was then a 
brilliant center of art, science, architecture, and literature, 
and had an academy for the study of literature, astronomy, 
medicine, Buddhism, Confucianism, and warfare. 

The invention of the Korean syllabary also took place 
during this period, which gave Korean phonetic value to a 
limited number of Chinese characters. In its refinement, the 
culture of Silla was no less brilliant than that of the 
finest era of China. Even today, we can see glimpses of 
Silla culture through historic remains of the period such as 
Pulguksa Temple, Seokkulam Cane, and Ch’ eomseongdae Observa- 
tory in Kyongju. 
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wtn-iiP par lv unified Silla was busy pacifying the people 
of Paekche and Koguryo in her new |°”^- h J d K | g ^J° d |rcalled 

lllnifrM it S Manchuriain^S^ Theferri- 

. n r Palhae was later enlarged to tne area u 

former Koguryo kingdom except in the Korean penmsul , 
lasted until 927 ADo 



It 



Koryo ( 



\&i 



ISk 



) 
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J.J-. riPCTved and was replaced by the new Korean 
Si Ha m time decayed ana was p ^ t £ e wo rld the name 

the^ count ry” is stil/known (Koryo-Korea). Koryo 

was founded by Wang Keon C i- & } • 
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UNIFIED SILLA AND PALHAE 



wiped out by another hurricane on the Japanese sea coast and 
only a few soldiers returned home. 

Due to the repeated destruction of the country by Mongol 
forces and the great loss of men and materials in the abor- 
tive invasions of Japan, Koryo declined in the latter part 
of the thirteenth century. 

Many noteworthy inventions were made during the Koryo 
period in Korea. Artificial glass tiles were invented in 
1277. Celadon porcelains produced during the Koryo period 
are ranked among the finest in the entire world. 

One of the greatest accomplishments of the Koryo dynasty 
was the engraving and publication of the Triptaka or Buddhist 
sutra. A group of devoted Buddhists who believed in the pow- 
er of prayer to Buddha undertook to engrave the best Buddhist 
scriptures in the world, as a form of prayer to expel the 
atrocious Mongol invaders. It took 16 years to engrave 
80,000 wooden plates. With two sides on each plate, 160,000 
pages of the best available texts of scriptures were com- 
pleted. Today it is preserved intact in Haeinsa Temple in 
Mount Kay a. 

Movable metal type is considered to be one of the three 
greatest inventions of mankind. According to the written 
records of the Koryo dynasty, a number of books were printed 
with movable metal type in 1230. Although a German inventor, 
Gutenberg, is credited in the West for designing leadcast 
printing type in 1454, the metal type of Koryo actually pre- 
ceded it by some 200 years. 2 

Buddhism was the national religion of the Koryo period. 

It flourished throughout the country and its influence on 
people in every aspect of their lives was greater during 
this period than any other time in Korean history. Many of 
the larger temples owned vast tax-free farmlands and had 
their own armies. Some temples employed several thousand 
soldiers. However, such power was the cause of corruption 
of Buddhism toward the end of the Koryo dynasty, and was 
one of the main causes of its downfall. 



1 Chindanhakbo , Hanguksa , Vol. II., Seoul, Euryumun-Hwasa, 
1959-61 pp. 5ot»-bl8 

2 Lee, Pyeong To, Kuksa-taekwan, Seoul, Pomunsa, 1958 pp. 310 
311 
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(2) Choson (Yi Dynasty) 



Choson, also known as the Yi dynasty .replaced Koryo in 
1392 AD. A general called Yi Seongge ( ^ ) revolted 

against Koryo and established a new government in Seoul. 

The first two centuries of Choson were another golden age 
of Korea. The early Yi kings promptly introduced many re- 
forms in the social system. Improvement of the living stand- 
ard of the common people was remarkable. The basic principle 
of the new dynasty was Confucianism, as Yi monarchs inten- 
tionally suppressed Buddhism. 

Around 1420, during the early reign of the Yi dynasty, 
a royal printing shop was established. The dynasty sponsored 
repeatedly the production of beautifully fashioned moyable 
types made of copper, samples of which are exhibited in the 
Museum of Natural History in New York City. Many important 
books were printed with this movable copper type. 



The Korean alphabet known as Hangul or Unmun was put 
to use in October of 1446 AD. The force of tradition how- 
ever, was so strong that this alphabet was used only for 
printing popular works, and old Chinese remained as the 
written language of the court and of all serious literature. 



Paper currency was introduced in 1402, which shows that 
many aspects of culture flourished during this period. The 
one person most responsible for these developments was King 
Sejong ( % ^ ), the fourth monarch of the Yi dynasty. 

He was a ruler of stature unequalled throughout Korean his- 
tory . 



While Korea was having a long period of peace, Japan 
went through a war period ( ) during which many 

Japanese warlords fought daily battles for their very sur- 
vival. These conditions lasted for more than a century, until 
at the end of the 16th century a man named Hideyosi finally 
defeated all the other warlords in Japan. As there were no 
more wars to fight in his homeland,, Hideyosi decided to attack 

Korea. 



3 Korean Pacific Press, 50 Facts on Korea . 



Without warning ,Hideyosi sent an invasion force of 150,000 
men to Korea in 1592. The Japanese forces took Seoul within 
a month after they landed in Pusan, as Korea was totally un- 
prepared for war after a long period of peace. Japan’s initial 
success was remarkable, but later she suffered numerous set- 
backs. The greatest Korean accomplishments were Admiral Yi 
Soon-Sin’s resounding naval victories over the Japanese Navy. 

As a result, the Japanese supply route was completely cut by 
Admiral Yi who used ’Tortoise Boats,’ known to be the world s 
first ironclad vessels, isolating the Japanese Army from its 
bases. Admiral Yi’s Korean naval forces were also quite 
successful combating Japanese in Haengju ( other 

places. China (Ming 0 $ ) sent about 50,000 men to aid Korea 
and occupied Pyongyang. The Chinese, however, never challenged 
the Japanese armies for a decisive battle. The Japanese 
armies occupied mainly a few large cities in the central and 
south-eastern parts of Korea. The invading forces suffered 
great losses, due to harassment by the Korean militia forces. 
Wide-spread sickness and a shortage of military supplies, 
especially of food rations, also contributed to the plight of 
the Japanese army. 

Japan finally withdrew her forces in 1598. The warfare 
against the invading Japanese lasted six years. This invasion 
left ill effects upon Korea from which she could not recover 
for .centuries. Many cities were left in ruins and thousands 
of artisans and craftsmen were taken to Japan. 

While Korea, was still weak from the after-effects of the 
Japanese invasion, the Manchus invaded Korea in 1627 and again 
in 1636. The Manchus, who later conquered all of China in 
1661 and established the Ching ( ) dynasty, claimed 

suzerainty also over Korea. They, however, never gained 
effective control of the country and were rulers in name only. 

In addition to foreign invasions, a power struggle 
among several political factions contributed greatly to th< 
gradual decline of the Yi dynasty. From the early 18th 
century to the end of the 19th century, politicians did very 
little for the welfare of the country and the people. They 
were too busy with continuous power struggles and plots. 

In the XVI I th century, Korea adopted a closed-door 
policy which earned her the name of ’Hermit Kingdom.' The 
country was reopened by the Western Powers only at the end 
of the 19th century. 
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In the modern history of Korea, four nations played 
dominant roles: China which had claimed suzerainty over the 

peninsula for centuries; Japan, long the most bitter enemy of 
independent Korea; Russia which by her Asiatic expansion be- 
came a neighbor of Korea in I860; and the United States whose 
open door policy appeared to promise freedom from imperialism 
and provide opportunity for Korea to develop as an indepen- 
dent nation within the new world order. 



The political paternalism which bound Korea to Ching , a 
Manchu dynasty of China, did not interfere with the internal 
policies of the former. It was an ideal arrangement during 
Korea’s period of isolation, but with her emergence from this 
status, other powers wished to deal with Korea as an indepen- 
dent country. The ties with the old suzerain were too loose 
and China was in no position to effectively oppose her more 
vigorous rivals. 

After the Maeji reform, whichtook place in 1868, Japan 
rapidly began to adopt Western civilization, including the 
use of modern weaponry and an effective military system. Her 
military power grew quite rapidly, and she was able to dereat 
China in 1896. By 1899, following the Sino-Japanese War, 

China recognized Korea as a fully independent, sovereign state 

The United States became interested in Korea as early as 
the 1830’ s. She was the first Western nation to acknowledge 
Korean independence. The Treaty of Amity and Trade between 
Korea and the United States was concluded in 1882. This was 
the first treaty Korea ever concluded with any Western nation. 



Japanese arrogance toward Korea following the Sino- 
Japanese War gave the Russians an opportunity to consolidate 
their position in Korea by opposing the recent victor. Dur- 
ing the following several years, Russia received from the 
Korean government many economic and commercial concessions 
which encroached upon previous Japanese gains. Finally Russia 
engaged in a war with Japan in 1905, and her defeat ended 
Russian influence in the peninsula for almost forty years, 
until the end of the Second World War. 



Witu complete annexation as her goal, Japan assumed a 
protectorate ever Korea immediately following her victory 
over Russia. While bitterly contested by the Koreans, the 
Japanese thoroughly consolidated their position during the 
following five years. Although treaty obligations required 
that the United States assist Korea, the United States was 



unwilling to commit herself fully to Korean a.ffa.irs, a.s she 
was busy developing her own West and also was preoccupied 
with the problems created by the Spanish-American War. On 
August 22 v 1910, Japan forced Korea to become a part of the 
Japanese Empire. For the first time in her history, Korea 
lost her identity as a nation. 
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HHRQNQIjQGICAL chart 



KOREA 



WEST 



2500 BC Founding of Korea by 
Tan gun 2333 BC 

2000 BC Kija Chosen, 1122 BC 



1000 BC 



500 BC 



250 BC 

Wiman Chosen, 194 BC 



Establishment of 
Chinese Han provinces 
in. the northern part 
of Korea, 108 BC 

Three Han kingdoms in 
the southern part of 
Korea, 108 BC 



Koguryo 56 BC 
Paekche 18 BC 
Silla 37 BC 



The Pyramids built in Egypt 



Trojan War, stage in Greek 
conquest or Aegean civil- 
ization, 1170 BC 



Battle of Marathon: Athens 
victorious over Persia; 
dawn of Athenian Golden 
Ag e 49 0 BC 

Death of Alexander the 
Great; beginning of 
Hellenistic epoch 323 BC 



Destruction of Carthage by 
Romans; Third Punic War 
149-146 BC 



Power struggle of Marius 
and Sulla in Rome 100 BC 



Death of Julius Caesar, 

44 BC 



Augustus as Roman 
emperor; beginning of Pax 
Rom an a 27 BC 
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KOREA 



WEST 



500 AD 



Destruction of Chinese 
Forces (Young Ti) by 
General Ul-chi Mun-Dok 
of Koguryo. 612 AD 

Unification of Korea 
by Silla. 668 AD 

A Koguryo general 
establishes Palhae 
kingdom in Manchuria 
698 AD 



Silla replaced by 
Koryo 918 AD 



1000 AD 

Mongol invasion of 
Korea 1230 AD 



Invention of movable 
metal type 1230 AD 

Koryo participates in 
Mongol invasion of 
Japan 1274 AD 



Establishment of Yi 
dynasty 1392 AD 



Crucifixion of Christ, 

29 AD 

Hegira of Mohammed: 
year 1 of Moslem calendar 
622 AD 



Unsuccessful Arab seige of 
Byzantium; high-water mark 
of Moslem expansion toward 
eastern Europe 717 AD 



Otto the Great of Germany 
crowned emperor of the 
*Holy Roman Empire* 

962 AD 



Death of Genghiz Khan, 
great Tartar conqueror 
1227 AD 

Dante and Giotto: dawn 

of Renaissance 

1300 AD 



Philip IV of France against 
Pope Boniface VIII: prelude 
to * Baby Ionian Captivity* 
of papacy 1303 AD 
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KOREA 



WEST 



Movable metal type 
used to print great 
number of books 

1420 AD 

Invention of Hangul, 
the Korean alphabet 
1446 AD 



1500 AD 

Japanese invasion 
of Korea 1592 AD 

Invention of the 
world* s first iron- 
clad vessel 1592 AD 

Total destruction of 
the Japanese fleet 
1592-1593 AD 



Sino-Japanese War 
in Korea 1895 AD 

Russo-Japanese War 
in Korea & Manchuria 
1904-1905 AD 

Japanese annexation 
of Korea 1910 AD 



Burning of John Hus, 
Czech forerunner of 
Protestantism 1415 AD 



Gutenberg* s Bible: the 

first movable type in 
Europe 1454 AD 



Founding of Jamestown, 
Virginia:: first of the 

13 English colonies in 
North America 1607 AD 



Spanish-American War 

1898 AD 

Canal Treaty with Panama 
by the United States 

1903 
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Modem Korea 



( 1 ) The Annexation of Korea by Japan . 

Japan, which opened her gates to the western/ countries 
and modernized her political and military system roughly 
three decades earlier than Korea, wanted Korea as a colony 
for the settlement of her growing population. She also needed 
Korea as a staging area for her conquest of Manchuria. This 
ambitious dream was to be realized through gradual steps. 



In the meantime, China, claiming sovereignty over Korea, 
expressed her dislike of the Japanese attitude toward Korea 
whenever an occasion to do so arose. When in June 1894 a 
revolt led by Tonghak developed into a civil war, the Korean 
government asked China for help. As a response Chinese 
troops arrived in Korea to help the government forces repel 
the rebels. Japan, insisting that China had broken an agree- 
ment between them which prohibited either country sending 
troops to Korea without the other’s consent, also sent troops 
to Korea. Thus, the Sino-Japanese War started in August 1894. 
Japan triumphed both on land and on sea. The peace confer- 
ence was held at Shimonoseki, Japan in April 1895 at the re- 
quest of China. At this conference, China recognized the 
independence of Korea and ceded the Liao-tung Peninsula and 
Formosa to Japan. However, Japan returned the Liao— tung 
Peninsula to China under pressure from Russia, France, and 
Germany . 1 



Soon Russia extended a friendly hand towards China. 

The two countries concluded a secret treaty in which they 
declared Japan a common enemy, and China promised Russia axd 
in the event of a war. Russia, however, by then was not 
satisfied with her gains in Manchuria, and wanted to extend 
her influence also to Korea. What did Japan do about thxs. 
She did not want any open conflict at this particular time. 
Japan sought a peaceful way to meet the situation. She 
tried to convince Russia that she was ready to recognize the 
special concessions Russia had gained in Manchuria, and, m 
return wanted Russia to acquiesce in Japan’s control over 
Korea. In the meantime, Japan was lucky enough to have 
found a new and reliable friend in Great Britain. Great 
Britain, which had not been friendly with Russia for some 
time, concluded a treaty of alliance with Japan. Under this 



1 Lee , Pyong, Kuksa Taigwan , (Outline of Korean History), 
Seoul ,Tontisa, 1950, p. 507 
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treaty both countries agreed that in case one of them became 
involved in a war, the other country would maintain neutral- 
ity and should one of the two signatories be fighting against 
more than one enemy, the other would be obligated to assist 
the former. The relations meanwhile worsened between Russia 
and Japan and in February 1904, the Russo-Japanese War broke 
out. Japan won the war, and in the peace treaty signed at 
Portsmouth, U.S.A. Russia acknowledged Japan 1 s paramount 
interest in Korea. 

Japan now forced Korea to conclude a treaty (1905) 
which gave Japan virtual control over the country. The 
treaty consisted of five articles. The first two articles 
dealt with the measure of control. The third article 
established the office of a Japanese Resident-General in 
Seoul who had under his control all diplomatic affairs of 
Korea. The Resident-General had the right to interview the 
Korean King at will. On December 20, Hasekawa was appointed 
Acting Resident-General, and in March 1906 Ito as the first 
Resident-General . 

The entire nation showed discontent with the treaty. 
Several high ranking government officials committed suicide 
as a protest. King Kojong did everything in his power to 
prevent an increase in Japan’s influence, even though it was 
obviously too late by then. The Japanese knew that so long 
as Kojong remained king he would oppose their ambitious 
goal: the annexation of Korea. So, Japan forced King Kojong 
to abdicate in favor of his son. His son ascended the throne 
' in 1907 and was called Sunjong. 

Under these circumstances, the Japanese occupation of 
Korea was inevitable. It was only a matter of time. ^ n 
August 22, 1910, the official annexation treaty was signed 
between Wanyong Lee, Premier of Korea, and Terauchi, Resi- 
dent-General of Japan. With this Korea ceased to exist as 
an independent state. 

The Korean Independence Movement . 

After Japan’s annexation of Korea, Korean patriots and 
their followers immediately began to work for the restoration 
of Korean independence. The March First Movement was the 
most outstanding attempt of these patriots. This movement 
started in Seoul by proclaiming the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence at noon of March 1, 1919 o The declaration was signed 
by thirty-three people, most of whom were religious leaders. 
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ia PVir-i an leaders, 15 leaders of Chondogyo, 
l E^n thMgh these 33 signator ies were 

two Buddhists . -“ven t g were strongly politi- 

m ap religious leaders, natriotism as were most 

'^st rong^ tendency' for 1 " the 0 religiou^leade^s to try to 

line politic al functions. 

The March First Movement was encouraged by the ° 

s«lf-de termination of the peoples under foreign d^ina- 

n This idea was advanced by Woodrow Wilson , 

Jv ' „ Q + a-t-p= in 1918. Wilson came up with a classic 

the United States, in ivio. armistice of November 

mulation of . Allied war; »tmj, and “^^rteen Points. 

ft“the n idea 1 of e self-determination was also included. Most 
pie under foreign domination were S^^elide^WilJon' s 

■poit! fanned the undying desire of the Korean people for 
.1 independence and gave them a moral boost. 

The movement was also given impetus by the f 

As a result, "the Japanese arranged for his assassi 
^an. as a.resui , amiarv 22 1919. ,t3 The murder of 

tion by poisoning, on January iviv. . . ! c pnti- 

3 deposed king produced a great impact on national senti 

it; the entire Korean population was ready to rise up 

ainst Japanese domination. 

There was a mass gathering of the people at the 
had been a long-standing tradition for the rural people 
gather in Seoul to participate in the J 1 ^ty 

loved king. They Relieved that^t.w^ 

tional funeral service for King Kojong would draw a record 
owd. 



'hondogyo is a Korean religion created by Chewoo Choi in 
the second half of the nineteenth century. 

Sagwonsa, Korean Encyclopedia , Vol. 3, Seoul, Hagwonsa, 
p . 825 
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The March First Movement spread quickly throughout the 
:ire nation. It started with students and soon included 
>ple from all walks of life, old and young, men and women, 
reans in Japan, China, and in other countries also became 
solved. Non-violence was the most outstanding characteris 
of this movement. The Declaration of Independence, the 
ficial document of this movement, made it very clear that 
2 movement was non-violent in nature. Lee notes: 



Our urgent need today is the setting up of this 
house of ours, and not a discussion of who has broken 
it down, or of what has caused its ruin. Our work is 
to clear the future of defects in accord with the 
earnest dictates of conscience. Let us not be filled 
with bitterness or resentment over past agonies or 
past occasions for anger. 4 



d yet, there was a calm but strong request to the Japanese 
thorities that "since the Korean population does not obey 
panese policies and has no intention of tolerating Japanese 

ntrol. the sovereignty of Korea ought to be returned to 
??5 



rea. 



The Koreans desired their independence through pacific 
ans. With this they hoped to draw international attention, 
not support. Unfortunately, Japanese control over Korea 
s so tight that there was hardly any chance for interna- 
onal support, or even sympathies. Japan, on the other hand, 
de every possible effort to crush the movement with all 
ailable means, despite the fact that the movement was non- 
olent and passive in nature. Out of 2,023,000 persons who 
rticipated in 1,542 different gatherings of demonstrations, 
,509 were killed, while 15,961 others were injured and 
unded; 46,948 were arrested and most of them were tortured, 
rthermore, Japanese police and soldiers burned 47 churches 
d 715 residential homes e 

Even though this movement did not bring any tangible 
•suits in the actual political area, it served notice on 
ie world that the Korean people were ready to sacrifice 
teir lives for their independence and that Japanese domina- 
on was extremely cruel. The movement made the world aware 



> yonghon Lee, Samilundong— pisa (The Secret History of the 
March First Movement) Sisasibansa, 1959, p. 70 

Pyongdo Lee, Op . Ci t . , p. 536 

Korean Encyclopedia, Op . Ci t . , Vol. 3, p. 825. 
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of the fact that until the Korean problem was solved, the 
peace of the Far East or the world could not be achieved. 
After the March First Movement, no big scale independence 
movement as such took place. However, the undying desire 
for independence never ceased until August 15, 1948, when 
the new government of the Republic of Korea was orficially 
proclaimed. 



(2) The Liberation of Korea . 

On August 15, 1945, the Japanese Emperor broadcast un- 
conditional surrender of the Japanese Forces to the Allied 
Forces. Therewith formal Japanese domination over Korea 
pract cally came to an end. Korea was free. However, the 
Japanese surrender left Korea divided along the 38th parallel 
into two zones occupied by American and Russian armed forces 
respectively. On September 7, 1945, the U. S. Forces landed 
at Inchon, and two days later, the U. S. Military Government 
in South Korea began functioning under the leadership of Lt. 
Gen. John R. Hodge. The U. S. Military Government lasted 
until August 15, 1948, when the new government of the Repub- 
lic of Korea was officially proclaimed. 

The Division of the Land 

U.S. President Harry S. Truman, Britain* s Winston 
Churchill, and Marshall Stalin, the Soviet leader, reaffirmed 
Korean independence in the Potsdam Declaration of July 26, 
1945, with China later subscribing. Among the terms laid 
down for the unconditional surrender of Japan was the demand 
that the enemy surrender all its colonial territories and 
possessions . 

On August 8, 1945, one week before the termination of 
hostilities, Soviet armed forces marched into North Korea. 

On September 2, after the Japanese surrender, the Supreme 
Commander of the Allied Forces announced that the United 
States and Russia would share in the occupation of Korea. 
Soviet troops would accept the Japanese surrender north of 
the 38th parallel, and the American troops south of it. The 
line of demarcation was intended to be temporary and only fix 
responsibility between the U.S. and U.S.S.R. for carrying 
out the Japanese surrender. Nevertheless, the temporary line 
(now, demarcation line) still stands today like a stone wall 
against the unification of Korea. This division of Korea 
into two separate areas of military occupation planted the 
seeds which were to bring so much grief to the Korean people. 



^Hagwon-sa , comp. Korea, Its Land, People and Culture of All 
Ages , Seoul, I960 pp. 99-100. 




Establishment of the Two Korean Republics 



Independence for Korea was decided upon at the Cairo 
Conference of December 1943, by the leaders of the three 
Allied Powers prosecuting the war against Japan: President 

Franklin D. Roosevelt of the United States, Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill of Britain, and China* s Generalissimo Chang 
Kai-shek. After the conference, which was held primarily to 
discuss the military means to bring about Japan’s downfall, 
the Allied leaders resolved that ”the aforesaid three great 
Powers, mindful of the enslavement of the people of Korea, 
are determined that in due course Korea shall become free and 
independent . 



However, “in due course” did not come about as soon as 
expected. In order to overcome the highly damaging conse- 
quences of the continued division of the country, and to ^ 
specify definite plans for the future of Korea, the Foreign 
Ministers of the United States, the Soviet Union, and the 
United Kingdom, in their meeting at Moscow in December, 1945, 
concluded an agreement in which they were later joined by 
China. This agreement came to be accepted as the basic docu- 
ment governing the future development of an independent Korean 
state. It provided for the convening of a Joint American- 
Soviet Commission, representing the two commands in Korea, 
whose primary duty was to assist in the formation of a pro- 
visional democratic government through consultation with 
"Korean democratic parties and social organizations” as the 
first step in assuring the establishment of an independent 
and sovereign Korean Nation. 1 ^ 

Subsequently, the representatives of the U.S. and 
Soviet occupation authorities in Korea set up the joint U.S.- 
U.S.S.R. Commission. The Commission held two series of con- 
ferences, beginning in January, 1946, to work out a solution 
to the problem of unifying Korea. However, long before the 
breakup of these talks, it was clear that the continued occu- 
pation of the land by the two opposing- military forces had 
reached a state where unification was far beyond the powers 
of the Joint Commission. The Joint Commission proved power- 
less after conferences were deadlocked for the second time 
on July 10, 1947. The U. S. Government then took the Korean 
issue to the United Nations General Assembly, advocating 



^ Ibid . 

^George M. McCune, Korea Today . Harvard Univ„ Press, 1950 p. .61 
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immediate independence. The U ,N . Assembly adopted a resolu- 
tion in support of the U.S. motion on November I3._and sent 
a Temporary Commission to Korea in January, 1948. 

On May 19, 1948, South Korea held her first election 
under U .N . supervision and subsequently proclaimed the Consti- 
tution of the Republic of Korea on July 17 of the same year. 

On July 20, Syngman Rhee was elected as the first President 
of the ROK by the National Assembly. On August 15, the new 
government of the Republic of Korea was officially proclaimed 
and the U. S. Military Administration terminated. 

In the north, the Democratic People* s Republic of Korea 
was established in September, 1948, headed by Premier Kim 
II Sung after election of delegates to a Supreme People’s 
Congress in July. The Soviet Union had rejected the valid- 
ity of the U.S. action in transferring the Korean question 
from the Joint U . S . -U . S . S.R. Commission to the U.N. General 
Assembly and consequently, barrel the U.N. Temporary Com- 
mission’s presence in the northern zone. 

In December, 1948, the U. N. General Assembly recog- 
nized the Republic of Korea government as ’’the only legal 
government in Korea.” Subsequently, on June 30, 1949, the 
U.S. Armed Forces withdrew from South Korea, leaving behind 
a 500-man Korean Military Advisory Group attached to the 
Korean Army and Navy. A mutual defense treaty was signed . 
between the Republic of Korea and the U.S. in January, 1950. 



^Hagwon-Sa, Op . Cit . , p. 100 
11 Ibid . pp. 100-101. 
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c. The Korean Conflict (1950-53) 
(1) The War 
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The horror of modern war struck Korea 25 June 1950 a.t 
dawn. Today the Korean war is classified as a limited war, 
even though it was a total war to Koreans. Thousands o^ 

Koreans died, the country was torn asunder, and the cities 
endured bombing and artillery fire equal to the worst of 
World War II. The war cost the United States an estimated 
140,00c casualties and 20 billion dollars. About 34,000 
Americans died in the Korean War. An estimated total of 
1 820 000 were killed or maimed. Of this count, the Com- 
munists suffered about 1,420,000. The Defense Department 
estimates state the Chinese Communists suffered about 900,000 
dead or wounded and North Korea 520,000. Of UN losses, 

150,000 were dead and 250,000 wounded. In the Republic o~ 

Korea, 3,700,000 were made refugees and 400,000 of these fled 
from North Korea. 

On 25 June 1950, when the North Korean Army invaded the 
ROK the response of the Free World was immediate. In a 
series of Security Council resolutions, dated 25 and 27 June 
and 7 July, the United Nations condemned the North Korean 
aggression, called upon UN members to come to the aid of the 
ROK, and designated the United States the executive agent to 
unify, direct and coordinate the UN effort. Although the. 

ROK was not a UN member, twenty- two nations came to. the aid 
of the ROK, two of which were not members of the United 
Nations . 

At dawn, 25 June 1950, six reinforced divisions of the 
North Korean People's Army came driving down the historic 
invasion route to Seoul. Supported by ample artillery, spear- 
headed by 100 Russian built T34 tanks, receiving tactical air 
support by 100 Russian planes, the invaders took Seoul in 
three days. On 30 June, President Truman authorized General 
MacArthur to use American ground forces. Immediate reloca- 
tion from Japan to the ROK of Ma j . Gen. William F. Dean s 
24th Infantry Division began. After the UN requeued an 
American Commander-in-Chief, President Truman quickly appointed 
General MacArthur to the position. Henceforth the attempt tc 
resist the Communist invasion became a United Nations . opera- 
tion. While the Navy blockaded the peninsula, expansion. of 
port facilities began at Pusan. The men of the 24th Division 
fought a series of delaying actions. For three days, Dean 
and his tired men fought in the streets and alleys of Taejon, 
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contesting every inch. Said Brigadier General Marshall: "To 

my mind, there is no doubt of the critical and decisive 
nature of Dean's holding action outside Taejon... If the 
Communists had a clear right of way to Pusan, the war would 
have ended right there. There is no doubt that it was one 
of the pivotal points of the war." 1 

Inchon 



On 15 September the electrifying, news struck. MacArthur's 
trcops had landed at Inchon, 150 miles behind the enemy lines. 
Despite grave risks of a great tide variation and a narrow 
channel, MacArthur selected 15 September as the earliest 
possible date for the most suitable tides. Said General 
MacArthur: M The history of war proves that nine out of ten 

times an army has been destroyed because its supply lines 
have been cut off. We shall land at Inchon, and I shall 
crush the North Koreans.” 2 At dawn, a reinforced battalion 
of the 1st Marine Division landed and captured Wolmido Island. 
At the next high tide, other elements of the Marine division 
attacked Inchon against light resistance, took it, and moved 
north. Kimpo airfield fel 1 the following day. The 7th In- 
fantry Division came ashore 18 September to handle the south- 
ern front. The assault had been the signal for the Eighth 
Army to crack the Pusan perimeter. Enemy defenses crumbled. 
Elements of the 1st Cavalry Division sped more than 100 miles 
to link up with the troops of the 7th Infantry Division. The 
Red retreat became a rout. On 25 September^X Corps units 
liberated Seoul. Three days later, MacArthur restored the 
city to President Syngman Rhee. On the same day, the 24th 
Division took Taejon. Meanwhile, the gener' 1 advance swept 
across the 38th parallel. By 21 October, Pyongyang was over- 
run after airborne troops dropped behind the city rendering 
it indefensible. ROK divisions probed deep into North Korea, 
the 6th ROK Division reaching the Yalu River at Chosan. 
Approximately 135,000 prisoners had been captured since the 
Inchon landing a month earlier. By the end of October the 
remainder of the Nor in Korean Army had -been forced into the 
northwestern part of Korea. Some- elements of the 7th Division 
had reached the Yalu river. 



^Information Office, U. S. Forces in Korea, Korea, Freedom's 
Frontier , p. 29. 

2 Roy E. Applemen , U.S, Army in the Korean War , 1961 p. 488. 
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The Chinese Enter the War. 



Enemy resistance stiffened as they approached. the Yalu. 
Determined attacks were made against the ROK division on the 
Eighth Army’s right flank, causing Walker to pull back. from 
the Yalu salient and stabilize his line. The prohibition 
against bombing Manchuria imposed enormous handicaps to . 
effective bombing. The enemy, therefore, concentrated his 
antiaircraft weapons to cover the east-west bombing approaches 
and by 1 November Russian-built MIG-15 jets made their first 
appearance. At this time the US Air Force, in its first com- 
bat role as a separate service, introduced its new North Amen 
can F-86 Sabre jet to combat the Communist’s MIG- 15. During 
the first six months of the war, Air Force B-26 and B-29 s 
had killed one-third of the original North Korean invasion 
force, destroyed one-half of North Korea’s hydroelectric plant 
system, had the enemy’s railroad system running at 25% of its 
prewar capacity, and slowed North Korean industry virtually to 
a standstill. 

The Eighth Army offensive, Yalu. bound, opened 24 Novem- 
ber. Three corps advanced against light opposition until the 
night of 26 November. They then met the full force of the 
massive Chinese offensive, were halted and thrown back. The 
main blow fell on the right flank, and severed contact be- 
tween T ighth Army and X Corps in the rugged central terrain 
of Korea. On the Eighth Army front, 18 Chinese divisions 
hit, the main effort directed at the eastern flank. The de- 
feat of the ROK division in that sector necessitated their 
withdrawal because of the threat of envelopment. The 1st 
Cavalry, the Turkish Brigade, and the British commonwealth 
27th Brigade, together with the 2nd Division, withdrew to 
the Chongchon River, 85 miles south of the Yalu. The with- 
drawal continued with no hope of stabilizing a line north of 
Pyongyang. 

The heaviest enemy blow on the extended X Corps front 
was directed at the Changjin reservoir area, defended by 
the 1st Marine Division. In spite of the intense and close 
cLxr support, fighting took a heavy toll. After severe 
losses, they withdrew in succession to establish a new line 
further south. After mid-December an increasing number of 
North Korean units were sighted by ROK patrols along the. 

38th Parallel. At the end of the year, there was every in- 
dication of an impending large-scale enemy attack. On 23 
December General Walker was killed in a traffic accident 
north of Seoul. Lt. Gen. Matthew B. Ridgeway succeeded as 
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commander of the Eighth Army. General ay ^ S f o r <= e J n o w 

included contingents of eleven nations. At this time ’ e ?* my 
combat forces in Korea were estimated to exceed 400,000 in- 
cluding 250,000 Chinese. Estimates of the total Chinese 
forces in M^ichuria and Korea were about 740,000 - more than 
three times the strength of the UN forces. 

The Second Invasion of South Korea . 

Following softening probes along the eastern front, on 
the last day of December, the Chinese moved quickly down the 
same invasion routes. On 4 January, Seoul changed hands for 
the third time as UN units took up defensive positions south 
of the Han River. Continued Red success in the east soon . . .. 
rendered this position indefensible. As Red supply lines 
lengthened, western patrols were able to find only limite 
Red strength on the western front. Ridgeway then launched 
a limited-objective counter-attack. By 10 February, Inchon 
and Kimpo airfields were retaken. Resistance steadily in- 
creased and on 11 February, a major counterattack was launched 
by the Communists. By 25 February, the initiative returned 
to UN hands and the Communists fell back. By 11 April, UN 
forces were again in North Korea moving northward m the 
Chorwon area, about 60 miles northeast of Seoul, on the east- 
ern base of the Iron Triangle. On 11 April, General MacArthur 
was relieved of his command, General Ridgeway _ taking his place. 
Lt. Gen. James Van Fleet was sent from the United States to 
head the Eighth Army. A new Communist offensive was launched 
with the aim of the envelopment of Seoul. The attack smashed 
the ROK 6th Division leaving a gap between I Corps and * 

Corps. Enemy troops including Mongolian horse cavalry, tried 
to exploit the penetration. By slowly giving ground, the 
Americans limited the rollback of the flanks. By the end of 
April, the offen 3 ive was stopped just south of the 38th 
Parallel. 

The second spring offensive began 15 May with 21 Red 
divisions committed along a 75 mile front. By May 
enemy offensive came to an end as exhaustion, heavy casual- 
ties and supply difficulties forced the enemy to admit 

failure. Bythl second week in June, the E ^ th w t^LIw £2 
the ground it had lost. The enemy continued to withdraw be- 
yond 8 the positions from which their spring offensive bad 
been mounted. The Communists now realized they lacked the 
power to defeat the Eighth Army and the most they could hope 
for was a stalemate. However, the enemy gave no indication 
of relinquishing his position despite costly defeats and loss 
of ground. Prisoners reported another attempt to drive the 
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UN from Korea was being planned. During the long period of 
truce negotiations, no major ground offensive was launched 
by either side. The most important allied gain was made in 
October 1951 with the occupation of the enemy 1 s punchbowl 
area. Attacks with limited objectives characterized the 
fighting during negotiations. Battles raged over key ter- 
rain features such as Old Baldy , Heartbreak Ridge, Bloody 
Nose Ridge, Pork Chop Hill and the Punchbowl. General 
Maxwell D. Taylor assumed command of the Eighth Army in 
February . Sick and wounded prisoners were exchanged late 
in April. Firing ceased on 27 July 1953. The Land of the 
Morning Calm, still divided, settled into an uneasy truce 
which still continues. 



(2) The Armistice 

After one year of bitter fighting, the Eighth Army had 
fought its way 65 miles northeast of Seoul and occupied 
Chorwon and Kumhwa in North Korea. An armored task force 
had battled its way into the streets of Pyongyang, and then 
15 miles farther to the north. The enemy was in retreat. 

To gain respite, the Communists turned to politics. On 24 
June, Jacob Malik, Soviet ambassador to the UN, advocated a 
cease-fire during a broadcast of a UN radio program and re- 
commended opposing forces base a truce line on the 38th 
Parallel. On 3G June, General Matthew B. Ridgeway, Com- 
mander-in-Chief , radioed Communist forces in North Korea that 
he had been informed they proposed meeting aboard a. neutral 
Danish hospital ship anchored in the Red controlled waters 
of Wonsan harbor. On 1 July, the arrogant Communists replied: 
[ M If you desire a truce, come to Kaesong and we* 11 talk.** We 

l agreed, submitting to Communist demands that the meeting be 

! held in the Red- controlled Kaesong. They then branded the 

UNC as petitioners and themselves as the hosts. We demanded 
talks be moved to Panmunjom* Here the Communists balked at 
exchanging prisoners of war, refused to allow the Interna- 
tional Red Cross to visit North Korean prison camps, rejec- 
ted UN proposals that UN-Communist investigation teams be 
allowed to travel freely throughout Korea and refused to 
agree on aerial observation. During the truce talks our 
negotiators became familiar with the Communist skill S't 
circumlocution, stony indifference to logic, repetition of 
impossible demands, wild accusations, use of incidents 

and distortion of truth. General Ridgeway said: M It is a 

very difficult thing for a man of integrity and principles 
; to have to deal day after day with men who see little rela- 

"■ tionship between the spoken word and fact - who resort to 
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intemperate language and deliberately employ known false- 
Sods as part of their tactics. ”3 Lieutenant General Harrison 
was even more blunt: "The most important thing in dealing 

with a Communist is to remember - and never forget - that >ou 
are dealing with a common criminal. 



The Terms 

After agreement was finally reached on 27 July 1953, the 
longest armistice negotiations in recorded history— 255 
meetings spread over 2 years and 17 days - came 
Certain features of the armistice are unique. It directly 
binds only the military forces of North Korea, the Communist 
Chinese Volunteers and the sixteen fighting members of the 
UNC in Korea. Though the Republic of Korea maintains strict 
compliance with ^agreement, it chose to participate in the 
truce talks only as an observer. Primarily . . ^ ® 

ment, the Armistice Agreement involved call a political con- 
ference within 90 days to discuss the 

and the removal of all foreign troops. At .the Big Pour Con- 
ference in Berlin- the Communists parried, stalled, and agreed 
onlythata further conference should be held at Geneva, 
Switzerland. There, in April of 1954, the Communist 
r ee ard for truth and reason produced the same negative result 
as g the post World War II US-Russia discussion on the question 
of uniting Korea. The major terms of the Korean Armistice 
Agreement were to: 



a. Cease hostilities. 

b. Establish a Military Demarcation Line and Demilita- 
rized Zone. 

c. Withdraw military forces, supplies, equipment from 
the Demilitarized Zone. 

d. Cease introduction of reinforcing military per- 
sonnel and combat material. 

e. Establish a Military Armistice Commission and 
supporting agencies. 



information Office, U. S. Forces in Korea, Korea, Freedom* ^ 
Frontier Op. Cit., p. 19. 

4 Ibid. , p. 20. 
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f. Supervise implementation of the Armistice Agreement 
and negotiate violations. 

g. Establish a Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission. 

h. Release and repatriate prisoners of war and dis- 
placed civilians. 

i. Recommend a political conference. 

Armistice Violations 

The Armistice Agreement states: M The general mission of 

the Military Armistice Commission shall be to supervise the 
implementation of the Armistice Agreement and to settle 
through negotiation any violations of this Armistice Agree- 
ment.” MAC consists of 10 representatives, each side appoint- 
ing five members. On the UNC MAC side, the position of 
spokesman is occupied by a General or Flag officer, rotated 
each six months among the three US military services. Liaison 
officers from UNC combatant countries support the senior mem- 
ber. Other agencies assisting the MAC in supervision of the 
armistice are the Secretariat, the Joint Observer Teams, and 
the Joint Duty Officers. The Secretariat performs record 
keeping and translator-interpreter tasks. Five Joint Obser- 
ver teams, each consisting of three military representatives 
from each side, investigate violations occurring in DMZ. 

The Joint Duty Officers, one from each side, remain in the 
conference area at Panmunjom and maintain 24 hour contact be- 
tween the UNC and the North Korean representatives. The 
truce, a pause in hostilities, is not to be confused with a 
formal peace treaty entered into by governments. When a^ 
Communist sergeant spat in the face of an American MP, with 
witnesses from both sides present, the Communists not only 
denied the accusation but accused the US soldier of the act. 
This is typical. Major violations have altered negotiations 
somewhat. In the Armistice Agreement both sides agreed to 
limit the introduction of men and equipment on a one-for-one, 
piece-for-piece basis. While the UNC abided by this pro- 
vision, the Communists boasted of violating it. The UNC 
reported on a daily basis all incoming and outgoing per- 
sonnel and equipment, but the Communists took months for 
their first report. It read: "Total incoming material: 

one antiaircraft gun.” Meanwhile the Communists clandes- 
tinely constructed new airfields, brought in a large fleet 
of jet combat aircraft and continued to stockpile supplies. 





Enforcement of the Armistice 



Following the truce talks and as authorized in the 
Armistice Agreement, a four nation Neutral Nations Super- 
visory Commission was established to supervise the ban on 
reinforcements by observations and inspection in northern 
and southern Korea. Two nations, Sweden and Switzerland, 
were nominated by the UNC ; the two others, Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, by the Communists. The Communists blocked 
any real investigations in northern Korea. The netitral 
nations were frustrated at every turn in their efforts to 
conduct inspections in northern Korea. As a result, no real 
inspections were conducted there. In the Republic of 
Korea, inspection team members moved around freely observing 
and investigating the rotation of UNC personnel and the ex- 
change of equipment on a piece-for-piece, item-fo r-item 
basis. Finally, at the 70th MAC meeting in June of 1956, 
the UNC announced the suspension of further inspections in 
the ROK. All inspection teams in Pusan, Kunsan, and Inchon 
were withdrawn on 9 June. This decision was made only after 
reasonable recourse had been exploited. With this action, 
the UNC revealed it would no longer tolerate flagrant armis- 
tice violations. But the problem of the clandestine northern 
Korean build-up remained. In June of 1957, the UNC announced 
it would no longer be bound by the provisions of the armis- 
tice prohibiting the introduction of new and sophisticated 
weapons. This was done after the northern Korean build-up 
had reached dangerous proportions. And so it stands today. 
The northern Koreans continue to build up their forces and 
the UNC declares its freedom to maintain the balance of the 
power that prevailed at the signing of the armistice. Today, 
the Armistice Agreement still serves as an instrument for 
regulating the truce in Korea. But its administrative and 
supervisory organs have been reduced to virtual ineffective- 
ness by the Communists. The commissions now function princi- 
pally as a forum for the exchange of information and views . 
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2. The Politico-Military Complex 
a. Government Structure 

The traditional Korean concept of^overnment 

with Confucian teachings, whi . t ls v i eW ed, not as 

of the Vi dynasty O 3 9^1910J. body the 

a contractual arrangement between We go | maintain a 

people, but as a natural 1 "^ 1 ^“ t ^°",“®“|hical social order, 
proper relationship that -ruler and subject" repre- 

seSt°one U of an thS five nltSra! relationships in the human com- 
munity . 

Confucius (c. SSlr 479 - B - C ^ 1 a ?8o t B e c°) i ^d e Ssin £Sr l0P ' 

r IS 300 h 235 V B e c S 5 defined goictalss and propriety largely in 
terms°of ^ruler- subject ^ fajher-son husb^d ^^Ider^ 
brother-younger brother, ana rriena 

They laid special stress on filial piety, from which 

?^g“L^o?fo^ a (3r iu^lc rnf a ging each other 
fulness of purpose. 

Tovernment was not based upon law but was regarded 

essential!? S a “overnment of men" with virtuous men to 
Te S respected and followed as models 

exercised Lis punitive powers °^y H charged by 

Heaven the^Ia^ of th! people 

and was expected to cultivate himself first. 

one ma^was^held^esponsibl^i^the^ountry^uff ere^natural 

l De pt. of "the Army, U.S. Army_Are a Handbook for Korea, 1964, 
p. 201. 

2 Jo hn K. Fairbank, East Asia-The Gre a_t_Tradition , Houghton 
Company, Boston, I960 , p. 69. 
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catastrophe, or social unrest and disorder, such was viewed 
as an indication of Heaven’ s disfavor with the ruler who de- 
viated from his responsibilities and the prescribed order of 
the world. 

Hence, the right to rebellion was implicit in theory. 
Mencius said that Heaven, seeing and hearing as the people 
heard and saw, would witha aw its sanction from the one 
against whom the governed persistently complained. However, 
he was no democrat and accepted the existing distinction be- 
tween the rulers and ruled. 

The government was also run exclusively by the privileged 
class of scholar-officials (Yan Ban) who were recruited through 
highly rigorous and competitive examinations which theoreti- 
cally were open to applicants from almost all social classes, 
but in practice limited to the privileged class. Respected 
as morally superior and wielding the power of wealth, offi- 
cials were exempt from taxation, military service, and forced 
labor. ^ 



( 1 ) The Legislative Branch 

South Korea’s constitution was promulgated on July 19, 
1948, a date which is officially celebrated as the "Consti- 
tution Day" each year. Following this. Dr. Syngman Rhee was 
elected by the National Assembly as the first President of 
the new Republic. 

On August 15, of the same year, the establishment of 
the Republic of Korea was declared in a solemn ceremony. The 
political confusion that followed the liberation was ended. 
Unfortunately, on June 25, 1950 — less than two years after 
the founding of the Republic, the unprovoked invasion of 
South Korea occurred. In the bitter war years that followed, 
fearing almost certain defeat in the impending Presidential 
elections, President Rhee pushed through a constitutional 
amendment by arresting all opposition legislators and putting 
them under "police protection" until they passed an amend- 
ment changing the electoral system to his advantage. 



3 Ibid 

4 Jai Hyon Lee, A Handbook of Korea . Office of Public Infor- 
mation ROK, Seoul, 1955, p„ 86. 
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The Constitution was amended in 1952, 1954 and I960 by 
the Parliament and by popular referendum on December 17 , 

1962. It was promulgated on December 26, 1962, but did not 
become effective until December 17, 1963, when the first 
National Assembly, elected under the terms of the amended 
Constitution, convened. The 1962 version is also known as 
the Constitution of tue Third Republic. 

The Constitution 

The Constitution consists of a Preamble, five chapters: 
General Provisions, Rights and Duties of the Citizens, Organs 
of the Government, Economy, Amendment Procedures and Supple- 
mentary Rules. The new Constitution declares tilt, principle 
of national sovereignty (Art. I, Chapter 1). It provides 
for the rights of people to participate in government through 
the national assembly (Chapter III, Section I). It also Pro- 
vides for the rights of the people to elect the deputies of 
the Assembly, the President and other public officials (Arts. 
21 61(1), 64(1) Art. 22), to initiate amendments to the 

Constitution (Art. 119(1), and to accept or reject any con- 
stitutional amendment (Art. 121(1). 

A motion to amend the basic law may be introduced 
either by a minimum of one-third of the National Assembly 
members, or by the concurrence of at least 500,000 elec- 
tors who are qualified to vote in general elections. Pro- 
posed changes in the Constitution must be made public by the 
president "for more than 30 days." The N ational Assembly , 
then, is required to act on the amendment bill within 60 days 
of this public notice. 

Passing an amendment requires the consent of two-thirds 
of the National Assembly members duly elected and seated. 

It is then submitted to a national referendum within 60 days 
and must receive the affirmative votes of more than one-half 
of the votes cast by more than one-half of all electors who 
are qualified to vote in general electio s. Once approved, 
the amended constitution must be promulgated by the Presi- 
dent. 



5 I1 Kyung Park "The Constitution of the ROK", Koreana , 1964 
p. 52. 
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The National Assembly 

The new Constitution adopts the unicameral system mainly 
because the bicameral system under the old Constitution re- 
sulted in high budgetary expenses, the degradation of the 
upper house down into a public assistance institution, an 
a constant delay in the disposition of state affair-. 

In order to prevent problems arising from too small or 
too large a number of the deputies, the Constitution limi s 
the membership of the Assembly between 150 and 200. They are 
elected for a four year term by universal, equal, direct, and 
secret vote, as well as by the system of proportional repre- 
sentation. In mid-1964 there were 175 Assemblymen, of whom 
131 were directly elected and 44 were elected as lepresenta- 
tives at large. To be eligible for election, a candidate 
must be at least 25 years of age and must be recommended 
by the political party to which he belongs. 

An Assemblyman loses his membership if he leaves his 
party, joins another, or if his party is dissolved. This 
provision does not apply in case of a merger of parties or 
expulsion from a party. 

The new Constitution provides for an M Ame rican-s ty le' . 
system of checks and balances. The veto power of the Presi- 
dent is also recognized (Art. 49), which is a striking con- 
trast to the old Constitution (after the third amendment). 
Before, bills passed by the Assembly became laws automati- 
cally. In view of past bitter experience, provisions were 
also made for the prevention of concession-hunting and so_ic- 
iting in personnel affairs by the deputies (Art. 40). 

In the absence of a constitutional court, the new con- 
stitution establishes an impeachment council as a constitu- 
tional organ to conduct the impeachment procedures (Art. o*w. 

The National Assembly elects one speaker and two vice 
speakers’. Since mid-1964 there are 12 standing committees 
with the following functional designations: legislative and 

Judiciary; Foreign Affairs; Home Affairs; Appropriations, 
Finance, and Banking; National Defense; Education and -ub lie 
Information; Agriculture and Forestry; Commerce and Industry, 
Public Health and Welfare; Transports and Communications; 
Public Works; and Steering. 
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The administrative matters of the legislature are han- 
dled by the Secretariat headed by a secretary-general. 

The National Assembly is empowered to review and in- 
spect the activities of the executive branch through its 
standing committees. If incompetence or corruption is un- 
covered, the Assembly may "advire" the President to remove 
the public officials involved e Assembly also has th ® 
power to resolve motions, through a majority vote, for the 
impeachment of the President, members of the State Council, 
and other public officials found guilty of giolating pro- 
visions of the Constitution and other laws. 

(2) The Judiciary 

The courts in the Republic of Korea, as distinguished 
from those in the United States and some other countries, 
are all national courts under supervision and control or the 
Supreme Court. 

There are no local courts as in the states and cities 
of the United States. Judicial power is exercised by a 
system of courts whose judges are to act independently anu 
in accordance with the Constitution and the law. 

The highest court of the state is the Supreme Court, 
followed in order by three Appellate Courts, nine District 
Courts, and their 36 Branch Courts. 

The Supreme Court 

The Supreme Court has its seat in the capital city. 

The Chief Justice is appointed by the President with consent 
of the National Assembly upon nomination by the Judges s 
Recommendation Council. His term of office is six years and 
cannot be renewed. 

Supreme Court Justices are also appointed by the Presi- 
dent but upon the proposal of the Chief Justice after he has 
secured the consent of the Judges* Recommendation Council. 
They are appointed for a 10-year term and may be reappointed. 



^’’Constitutional Amendments”, Korean Report, 1962 2:6-7 
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Judges of the lower courts are appointed for a term of 
10 years by the Chief Justice on the basis of the recommen- 
dation of the Council of the Supreme Court Justices. 

Compulsory retirement age for all judges is 65. The _ 
Supreme Court may pass upon the constitutionality or legality 
of any law, administrative order, or regulations. 

High Courts (A~>P e late Courts) 

There are three High Courts at present. One is located 
in Seoul, one in Taegu, ar ’ the third in Kwangju. A chie*. _ 
judge presides over each 'ig 1 Court. The High Court is divi- 
ded into civil, criminal, and special divisions. The Seoul 
High Court hears appeals concerning the rulings of the Dis- 
trict Courts sitting at Seoul, Ch*unchon, Ch l ongju, and 
Taejon. The Taegu High Court exercises jurisdiction over the 
Taegu and Pusan District Courts, the Kwangju High Court, on 
the other hand, over the Kwangju, Chonju, and Cheju District 
courts . 



District Courts 

At present, under the three High Courts there are nine 
District Courts with 36 branches including four dealing with 
juvenile offenders. 



In each District Court, a chief judge presides and con- 
trols the general administrative affairs of that court, as 
well as the Branch Courts in his district. The power of the 
judgment of a District Court or Branch Court is exercised by 
a single judge. However, when a collegiate judgment is re- 
quired, a bench composed of three judges exercises that 
power . ' 



(3) The Executive 
The Presidential System 

The new Constitution, abandoning the cabinet system used 
under the old one, adopts a presidential system of greater 
purity than any before. This decision was based on the 
following considerations: (l) the present stage of party 



7 Dept . 



of the Army, 0£, Cit . . 



p. 226. 
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politics in Korea warranted such a system, (2) efficient and 
smooth operation of the government under a cabinet system 
could not be expected, and, (3) political stability was 
necessary more than anything in view of the political, econcm- 
ic and international situations. Thus, under the new 
Constitution, our institution may well belong to that cate- 
gory of presidential system in which the President however 
does not have the power to dissolve the Assembly, neither is 
the Assembly entrusted with the power to exercise a vote ot 
non-confidence in the Executive. The further provisions are- 
as follows: Cl) the State Council is established not as a 

decision-making body, but a deliberative organ (Art. 83 1); 

(2) members of the Assembly cannot concurrently hold the 
office of the Prime Minister or other ministers (Art. 39); 

(3) a vote of non-confidence in the individual members of 
the State Council by the Assembly is not provided for, but 
the parliament may recommend to the President removal of the 
first minister or any other member of the State Council (Art. 
59). 



The new Constitution puts under the President a strong 
Board of Inspection, an organ with powers formerly vested in 
the Board of Audit and the Supervisory Committee with the 
result that the position of the President is strengthened 
(Art. 92, 93, 94, 95). 

The National Security Council 

The new Constitution, in view of the importance of 
national security, also sets up the National Security Council 
as a constitutional advisory organ to help the President in 
important matters prior to their deliberation by the cabinet. 

The executive power is exercised by the President who 
is the head of state, head of the executive branch, and 
leader of the ruling political party. He is independent from 
and not answerable to the National Assembly. He is respon- 
sible only to the electorate and the Constitution. 

The President is elected by a universal, equal, direct, 
and secret ballot. Candidates for the presidency must be 
endorsed by a political party and must be, at least, 40 
years of age. The President is elected for a four year 
term and may serve a maximum of two terms. 



8 I1 Kyung Park, Ojd. Cit . , p. 56. 
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Regional and Local Governments 

In conformity with the realities of the country, the 
new Constitution, abandoning the popular election of local 
administrators, leaves the methods of the election of _ the _ 
head executives of local self-governments and the timing ot 
establishing local councils to the enactment of laws (Art. 
7(3), Supplementary Rules). 

South Korea is administratively partitioned into nine 
provinces and two special cities (Seoul, Pusan) which are 
endowed with provincial status. For details see charts. 

As of December 1963, there were 30 si, 139 kun , 20 ku , 

90 up, 1,382 myon, and 18,510 ri . There were 38,283 local 
government employees at the end of 1963. The provincial 
governors cz*\ 4 ) and mayors of Seoul and Pusan are appoin- 
ted directly by the President. ^ 



” J ai Hyon Lee, Op . Cit . , p. 123. 
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Government of the Republic of Korea 
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Provincial Government (do) 
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'cities having a population of more than 50,000. 
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Special City Adm i nistration 



(Seoul, Pusan) 



City Hall 



(Mayor) 



Department of Education 
Department of Health & 
Social Affairs 
Department of Industry 
Department of Recon- 
struction 

Department of Water- 
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b. Political Developments Since 1945 



This area study is an attempt to provide the student 
with an understanding of the current political situation 
in the Republic of Korea. A history of the political develop- 
ment will be examined in order to shed light upon the present 
controversies and uncertainties. 



Factionalism, nationalism, and foreign influence have 
dominated Modern Korea's political development. Our purpose 
here is to analyze these factors in order to gain an under-* 
standing of their development and role in Korean Constitu- 
tional Government. 



Factionalism arose from the vicious party conflicts 
during the wane of the Yi Dynasty and has been a dominant 
characteristic of Korea's political development. Factionalism 
brought about the condition of political stalemate between 
Korean political parties. This decreased the influence of 
the parties in national government, fostered disunity, and 
created hardship for the Korean People. 



Nationalism is a common feature of Korean parties. 
Nationalistic goals are advocated by parties regardless of 
political philosophy. Rightist party platforms include such 
liberal concepts as land-tenure reform and nationalization 
of resources arid transportation. 

Foreign influence also exerts an effedi upon Korean 
political activities. The United States of America has a 
tremendous influence over the economic and military policies 
of South Korea. 



The political activities in South Korea are character 
ized by a strong head of state. As inmost of Asia, the 
power resides in the President, the chief of the military, 
and the head of the national police. 



The internal political situation in South Korea is 
still confused and fraught wi th strife and political un- 
rest. Korean politics have been rough, and sometimes 
violent. South Korea has been troubled by political up- 
heavals and general instability arising from inefficient 
government leadership, dearth of natural resources and pro 
ductive facilities, population pressure, and physicax 
destruction wrought by the Korean War. The government s 



economic difficulties have been further compounded by the 
need for maintaining disproportionately large armed forces. 

A larger segment of the population in South Korea is 
able to assert itself in political affairs. In general, 
power has been freely and openly contested by all aspirants, 
and all social and political forces are guaranteed equal 
freedom and rights. 



( l) The Afterwar Years 



The Liberatio n. 

The surrender of Japan, on August 15, 1945, seemed at 
long last to promise the opportunity for freedom and a re- 
birth of Korea; however, a wartime secret agreement divided 
the country into two zones at the 38th Parallel, the south 
zone was occupied by the American army and the north zone 
by the Soviet army. Enthusiasm was quickly dampened by the 
division of the country, and by the growing polarization of 
domestic political forces into two hostile camps. 

From the various political parties which sprang up in 
South Korea following the liberation, three political groups 
emerged: The extreme rightists, the centrists, and the ex- 

treme leftists. Within these categories, power was held by 
a handful of leaders. The smaller parties revolved around 
these leaders like satellites, some merging their identity 
with the larger political groups. 

In Seoul, the leftists formed an organization . called 
the National Foundation Council which included nationalist 
leaders An Jae Hong and Yeo Un Hyeong. Designating itself 
as an ’’interim government” and headed by Yeo, a noted left- 
inclined nationalist leader, the Council set up a nation- 
wide organization and tried to take over the functions of 
the Japanese administration. It failed to establish effec- 
tive control over the chaotic situation because its leaders 
were soon split into two rivaling groups, the rightists and 
the leftists. 

Before the landing of the American troops, the left- 
ists formed a self-styled ”People*s Republic of Korea. A 
coalition government, with Dr. Syngman Rhee as the figure- 
head President, was set up. Leftist leaders occupied almost 
all the key posts in it. The rightist nationalist leaders 
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rejected the "People’s Republic" and formed a separate 
organization called "The Korean Democratic Party" which 
supported the Provisional Government in China, composed 
of exiled nationalist leaders for Korean independence „ 

Party politics was introduced into South Korea for 
the first time immediately after the liberation. Until 
then there was no organized, legal party appealing to 
popular sentiments. The party system was characterized 
by the absence of grassroots support and organization. 

By the time the American occupation forces landed in South 
Korea, mid— September 1945, the rightists and the leftists 
were deadlocked against each other. 

By the end of 1945, most of the exiled Korean leaders 
returned to South Korea; including Dr. Sy.ngman Rhee, who 
once headed the Republic of Korea Government-in-exile in 
China; Kim Koo , the then head of the Chungking-based 
"Provisional Government and Dr. Kim Kyue Shik, his top 
associate. With their return, the political situation was 
given added vigor and complexity. Dr. Rhee and other 
nationalist leaders formed a "Society for the Rapid Reali- 
zation of Independence." Its purpose was to launch a 
united nationalist front to achieve independence for the 
country. Repeated efforts by some political leaders for 
a national coalition of the rightists and leftists ended 
in failure. 

Political activities in South Korea were unstable and 
hectic owing to a lack of political training. The three 
rightist parties - the Korean Democratic Party, led by 
Kim Sung Soo; the Society for the Rapid Realization of 
Independence, led by Syngman Rhee; and the Korean Indepen- 
dence Party, with Kim Koo - discussed a merger in January 
1947, which failed to achieve the unity. 

The right— center parties (the National Party led by 
An Jae Hong, and the New Progressive Party, led by Kim Ho) 
were growing with the support of the American occupation 
authorities in 1946. An effort was made to strengthen 
the two center parties under the leadership of Dr. Kim 
Kyue Shik, but the extremists on both sides threatened 
to engulf them. The rightists, although their history was 
brief, were in the most powerful position owing to their 



1 Seoul Haptong New Agency, Korea Annual , 1964, p. 62 
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strong organization. American support then switched, from 
the centrists to the rightists. 



The leftists parties were less clearly defined and 
many moderates were associated with them at times. The 
extreme left, originally the Communist Party, changed its 
name to the South Korean Labor Party. The forerunner of 
this party was organized by Pak Heon Young in April 1925, 
and admitted into the Comintern in 1926. It was unable 
to establish a foot-hold in Korea due to stiffening Japanese 
suppression during the occupation and disruptive intraparty 
factionalism. In 1928 it was expelled from and dissolved 
by the Comintern and was not revived until September 1945, 
again under the leadership of Pak Heon Young. 

Though the South Korean Labor Party continued to main- 
tain its organization intact until the end of 1946, it 
often ioined with other leftist parties to form united 
front groups such as the Korean People 1 s Party, led y 
Yeo Un Hyeong and the Revolution Party, led by Kim Won 

Bong 



nyeong cuiu. v w ~ — 7 ' 7 7 . * , , , • 

It was, however, weakened by its failure to obtain 



support from the U,S* Military Government, 



Political Developments Under the U. S. Military Government 



The United States Military Government _ from 1945-48, 
which replaced the Japanese colonial administration as 
the governing body in South} Korea, was confronted with a 
series of internal political and economic problems. Be- 
cause of what many Koreans described as the vagueness 
of the United States policy and the "unfamiliarity o.u 
American officials with Korean conditions, the Military 
Government* s efforts to prepare for eventual Korean s -lf- 
government were not fully understood by the Korean people. 
Nevertheless, the United States Military Government was 
favorably received by the conservative rightist forceo. 



2u.s. Army, U. S. Army Area Handbook for Korea , 1964, p. 256 
Ibid , p. 234. 
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Although Korea’s independence was repeatedly mentioned 
in the war-time agreements among the Allied Powers, no de- 
tailed plan was formulated until the Moscow Foreign Minis- 
ters’ Conference of December 27, 1945. The United States, 

The United Kingdom,, and the Soviet Union then agreed that 
Korea would be placed under a five-year trusteeship by the 
three big allied powers plus China. The trusteeship was to 
prepare Korea for full independence. The plan was completely 
unexpected to the Koreans and violent demonstrations were 
staged throughout South Korea. 



Despite the stiff opposition on the part of Koreans, the 
United States and Soviet occupation authorities implemented 
the Moscow Agreement and formed a Joint American-Soviet Com- 
mission on Korea in January 1946. The Commission was charged 
with the making of necessary preparations ^ for a provisional 
government, "in consultation with the political parties and 
social organizations in Korea." Due to its selection of the 
"political parties with which it chose to consult, the Com- 
mission deadlocked. Finally, the United States carried the 
Korean independence problem to the United Nations Assembly 
in October 1947. The Commission was closed by this action. 



During the Arne ri can- Soviet Joint Commission sessions, 
the political situation in South Korea became further com- 
plicated. The leftists stepped up their campaigns against 
the military government and three rightist leaders, Syngman 
Rhee, Kim Koo and Kim Kyue Shik disagreed among _ themselves . 
Kim Kyue Shik led the moderates in the nationalist camp in 
a move to seek a national coalition with the leftists. On 
{ the other hand, Syngman Rhee and Kim Koo opposed the trustee- 

I ship. Dr. Rhee maneuvered for immediate independence and 

! urged the establishment of a separate government in South 

i Korea. 



The United States Military Government set up the . South 

Korean Interim Government in May 1947 wi * h . a *a tives 

Assembly composed of 90 rightist and centrist representatives. 

The final veto right was reserved for the United States 
occupation authorities with American officials continuing in 
their advisory status. 



In September 1947, the United Nations Assembly resolved 
that a provisional government should be formed by the Korean 
people and created a special commission to expedite 
tate the establishment of such a government. 



and facili* 
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A dissident group of nationalists, led by Kim Koo and 
Kum Kyu Shik, attempted to negotiate with the Communists to 
explore the possibility of forming a unified coalition 
government. Before going into a separate election, they 
visited Pyongyang in April, where they had meetings with 
Kim Il-sung and Kim Too-bong, the Communist leaders in North 
Korea. Their plan failed and Kim Kco was assassinated in 
Seoul. During the post- liberation confusion, terrorism and 
assassinations accounted for the loss of many other political 
leaders: Song Chin Woo, Chang Deuk Soo and Yeo Un Hyeong and 

finally even Kim Koo. 4 

The Soviet Union not only refused to discuss the estab- 
lishment of a Korean government with the United Nations 
Commission, but refused to pemit the entry of the United 
Nations Commission into North Korea. Pinally the Commission 
recommended that national elections be held in South Korea. 
Following acceptance of this recommendation by the United 
Nations General Assembly, national elections were held to 
form the South Korean National Assembly and to formulate a 
Constitution. 

Eighty— five independents, 55 Syngmar. Rhee followers, 

28 Korean Democratic Party members, and 32 from minor parties 
were elected. Seats for North Korean representatives pro- 
portionate to the population in'North Korea were left vacant. 
The single-house National Assembly opened its first session 
on May 31, 1948, adopted the new Constitution in July, and 
elected Dr. Syngman Rhee as the Republic's first President. 
When Dr. Rhee returned to Korea after an absence of many 
years, he was widely known and revered as a patriot for his 
devotion to the cause of Korean independence. His election 
was universally acclaimed. 



(2) The Beginnings of Political Life (1948-61) 

The First Republic . 

The Government of the Republic of Korea was formally 
established, on August 15, 1948, with recognition by the 
United States. The reorganization of political groups pro- 
gressed in both government and opposition camps. As the 
government party, the Korean Nationalist Party (KNP), rormed 
the largest single political force with 71 seats in the 



4 Ibid. ; Seoul Haptong News Agency, Op. Cit., pp. 64, 67. 



National Assembly. The Democratic Nationalist Party (DNP), 
which succeeded the Korean Democratic Party, took 70 Assembly 
seats to become the second largest. 

In the second election of the National Assembly on May 
30, 1950, the two major parties declined to minor positions. 
The KNP and DNP captured 24 and 23 seats respectively. How- 
ever, Shin Ick Hi was selected speaker of the Assembly. The 
Korean War enabled Dr. Rhee to consolidate his power and 
emerge as the only leader capable of mounting effective 
opposition to Communist aggression. Unfortunately he tended 
to view all opposition as potentially subversive; hence, to 
be suppressed in the national interests. 

In December 1951, Dr„ Rhee formed the Liberal Party (LP), 
a dominant parliamentary group made up of loose coalitions. 

The LP was supported by the Korean Youth Corps headed by Lee 
Peum Seuk, a former prime minister. This move was motivated 
by Rhee’s desire to effect two constitutional amendments - 
election of the President by direct popular vote and creation 
of a second chamber of the legislature - for which he needed 
two-thirds majority of parliamentary support. Dr. Rhee relt 
that his chances of re-election in 1952 might be jeopardized 
unless he were elected by popular vote rather than by the un- 
predictable National Assembly; hence he sougnt to deprive the 
National Assembly of its power to elect the President. 



In order to impose his will on the legislature, martial 
law was proclaimed to curb Communist guerrilla activities, 
but more than fifty Assemblymen were arrested on vague 
charges of conspiracy. When the remainder of the legisla- 
tors still opposed his constitutional amendment, and, m 
protest, boycotted Assembly meetings, they were arrested, 
forcibly taken to the Assembly Hall, and under the threaten- 
ing clubs of the police were compelled to pass the Consti- 
tutional amendment.® 



By using his familiar police-state methods, Rhee* s re- 
election in 1952 for a second term constituted his rirst 
mandate through popular vote. He became more dictatorial 
and increasingly obsessed with the idea that he alone knew 
what was best for Korea, After the Armistice, his govern- 
ment grew increasingly authoritarian and the corruption or 



5 Ibid ., p. 70 

^ROK Government, Military Revolution in Korea , p. 4. 
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officials became a national disgrace. Rhee's aging mind was 
apparently unable to accept new ideas and he became in- 
creasingly isolated from the people, partly because of the 
mental and physical infirmities of his extreme age and partly 
because he was shielded from reality by a human curtain of 
secretaries, guards, and officials who utilized his lack or 
information for their own selfish purposes. 

Looking forward to a third term. President Rhee's 
Liberal Party proposed a second constitutional amendment 
permitting an indefinite number of terms in office. His 
Liberal Party was unable to muster sufficient votes to pass 
the amendment, even though they openly purchased the votes 
of thirty-four legislators. The issue came to vote in 
November 1954: the Amendment failed to secure the 136 votes 
required for passage. The next day, Rhee ordered the bill 
passed, announcing a new method of tabulating votes. Accord- 
ing to this procedure the fraction of .3 should be counted 
as a unit - a single vote in order to get the two- thirds 
maiority of 203. He lost most of his popularity even among 
the conservative rural population as a result of such methods. 



In September 1955, embittered and f rustrated, _ the oppo- 
sition forces countered by forming a new conservative party 
called the Democratic Party, which included Shin Ick Hi, ^ 
Chough Pyong Ok, Chang Myun and Pak Sun Cheun . The organi- 
zation presented a semblance of a united opposition. In 
Decembe^ , another opposition group named the Progressive 
Party was formed under the leadership of Cho ^ Bong Am, a to - 
mer minister of Agriculture and an ex-communist. 

Popular opposition to Rhee was reflected in the May 
1956 presidential elections. He was reelected for a third 
term, but his share of the vote was only 55 percent. Lore- 
over, his running mate, Lee KiPoong, was def e; ated by Chang 
Myun, the Democratic Party's Vice-Presidential Candida . 

The Democratic Party's presidential candidate. Shin Ick Hi, 
died of heart failure during the campaign, but he received 
over 1.8 million, or almost 20 percent of the ^^1 votes 
cast. The Progressive Party's presidential candidate, Cho 
Bong Am, polled about 23.5 percent of the total. 

Uncertain about his chances of reelection in I960, Rhee 
and his Liberal Party supporters proposed stiil another ^ con 
sti tutional amendment which would permit the election of the 



Ibid, p, 
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President by the National Assembly rather than by popular 
vote • When it became a. pp a. rent tha.t the constitutional amend** 
ment was unattainable, Rhee proposed, in August 1958, to 
revise the National Security Law of 1949, for the purpose of 
suppressing the opposition by indicting them as Communists 
or subversives. 



Confronted with vigorous opposition in the Assembly, 
the Liberals directed 300 policemen to remove all uncoopera- 
tive opposition members and lock them up in the basement ot 
the Assembly building. Thus unopposed, the Liberals passed 
some 25 bills, including the controversial new National 
Security Law and Local Autonomy Law. The new laws gave Rhee s 
government complete control of political activities to the 
very lowest level. The first victim of the new National 
Security Law was Cho Bong Am, and the "Kyeonghyang" news- 
paper. The influential opposition Catholic newspaper 
affiliated with the Democratic Party was suspended. ° 



In the presidential elections of March 15, I960, Dr. 
Rhee was unopposed because of the unexpected death of the 
Democratic Party* s presidential candidate. Chough Fyong Ok. 
In view of Dr. Rhee's age, the choice of Vice-President was 
crucial However, there was doubt that his running mate^ 
could be elected. The Liberal Party was determined to win 
the election of Lee Ki Poong, who was physically unlit to 
serve, due to his progressive paralysis. 



According to the published reports entitled "Military 
Revolution in Korea," a series of election maneuvers occurred 

as follows: 

Democratic rallys were prohibited throughout the nation. 
Specific instructions were sent by the Home Minister, Choe In 
Kvu to Dolice chiefs throughout the nation specifying the 
exact pl5?aii?y by which Dr? Rhee and Mr. Lee were to be elec- 
ted. Hundreds of thousands of pre-marked ballots accompanied 
these instructions, and these were dutifully stuffed into the 
ballot boxes on election day. v 



The result was a foregone conclusion. Both Dr. Rhee and 
.. T __ "elected" bv the exact majority directea ny uic 

So; e L SInil??y. ^S'p^oteL, thei Democratic Party declared the 
election "illegal, null, and void" and sought a -ourt in- 
junction to nullify the election results. The people did 



8 U.S. Army, 0£. Cit . , p. 237. 
9 ROK Government Op. Cit . , p. 12. 
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not accept the rigged election complacently. On the con- 
trary, led by massive student demonstrations and infuriated 
by the indiscriminate killing of students by the police, the 
entire country rose up against Rhee’s dictatorial administra- 
tion. This was the April Student Revolution. It forced Dr. 
Rhee to resign and leave the country. Lee and his entire 
family committed suicide. 

The lasc official act of President Rhee before his 
resignation was to declare a state of Martial Law; however, 
the military adopted ail attitude of sympathetic neutrality 
toward the students. The Martial Law Commander, General Song 
Yoo Chan, maintained order until the discredited National 
legislature hastily convened and appointed an interim govern- 
ment headed by Kuh Chung, then Foreign Minister. 

The Car-taker Government . 

A caretaker government dissolved the widely resented 
Anti -Communist Youth League and began prosecuting some 30 
former Cabinet ministers and politicians from Dr. Rhee’s 
Liberal Party on charges of fraud in the March election of 
1960. The legislature also passed an amendment to the Con- 
stitution which made the Prime Minister, the executive head 
of the Government, responsible to the Lower House of the 
National Legislature and changed the Presidency to a cere- 
monial post. The Legislature then resigned to make way for 
a new national election. 

In the general election held on July 29, 1960, the 
Democratic Party was victorious. It swept over the general 
election, taking 175 seats of the 233 in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and 31 out of the 58 in the House of Councillors. 1 
In August, Yun Po Sun, leader of the ’’Old Guard” faction of 
the party, and Chang Myun , heading its "New Faction,” were, 
elected as the President and the Prime Minister by the Nation 
al Assembly. 

The Second Republic . 

The new government formed by the Democratic Party on 
August 23, 1960, marked the beginning of the Second Republic. 
The new administration restored all constitutional rights 
suppressed by its predecessor and continued the task of pro- 
secuting Rhee's political aides. Dr. Chang’s administration, 



10 Seoul Haptong News Agency, 0£. Ci t . . p. 92. 
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however, disappointed the people by becoming embroiled in 
factional feuding over patronage and power. 

The ruling Democrats were split by the Old Guard Faction 
of President Yun and Kim To -Yon, and the New Faction of Prime 
Minister Chang. The former group was divided in turn into 
moderate and hard-line cliques. The latter faction v>/as split 
into "old,” '’youth," and "centrist" cliques. In October 1961, 
the Old Guard Faction broke away and formed the New Democra- 
tic Party. 

The executive branch of the Second Republic was weak, 
changing cabinet members continuously. Corruption and nepo- 
tism soon riddled the new administration. The economic sit- 
uation continued to deteriorate and unemployment rose steadily. 
The government sought to alleviate the Tension by diverting 
defense expenditures to relief needs, .but a projected reduc- 
tion of the armed forces by 100,000 men did not materialize 
due to military opposition. H 

Failures and problems were dramatized by the press, 
further compounding the government’s difficulties. The 
number of newspapers and periodicals jumped from 592 in I960 
to 1,444 in 1961 with about 100,000 reporters who frequently 
ventured into blackmailing. The incompetence of the Chang 
government became obvious and public dissatisfaction in- 
creased. The administration was unable to secure the coopera- 
tion of its huge majority in the legislature and. to control 
the increasing waves of riotous daily demonstrations. There 
was mounting popular suspicion that the new regime had al- 
ready "betrayed the spirit of the April 1 Revolution." On 
May 16, 1961, a group of combat-seasoned young military 
junior officers successfully carried out a "coup d’etat’ in 
South Korea, overthrowing Chang’s government. 

(3) The Political Scene in the Sixties . 

The Army Coup . 

The military revolution of May 1961 was aimed at elimi- 
nating the incompetence, corruption, and chaos of the Second 
Republic. The military coup was conceived as early as Feb- 
ruary 196o by a group of Army officers headed by Major General 
Park Chung Hee and Lieutenant Colonel Kim Chong Pil. The 
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coup was finally carried out on May 16, 1961, and the coup 
leaders announced they had taken over all government func- 
tions. The victorious officers immediately formed a Mili- 
tary Revolutionary Committee, proclaimed martial law, 
dissolved the National Assembly and local councils, sus- 
pended party politics, and took over the executive, legisla- 
tive, and judicial functions of the government. On May 19, 
the Committee was renamed the Supreme Council for National 
Reconstruction of Korea and ran the government until December 
16, 1963. 

In August 1961 General Park, chairman cf the Supreme 
Council, announced his intention of restoring civilian govern- 
ment by mid-1963 and partisan politics before the end of the 
year. The junta also took steps to prosecute certain leaders 
of the former Rhee regime in the March 1960 election frauds 
and announced plans to confiscate some $44 million from 59 
‘^illicit fortune makers."^ 

These changes were greeted by the public with a mixture 
of restrained enthusiasm and skepticism. This attitude was 
due to the untried quality of the military men in carrying 
out the affairs of government and politics, and partly to the 
traditional popular concept that statesmanship is the pri- 
mary function of civilian rather than military authorities. 

In an attempt to remove the older political elements 
from the scene, the revolutionary leaders promulgated, in 
March 1962, the Political Purification Law. A blacklist of 
some 4,374 individuals was made public. Later, most of these 
persons were screened and declared fit for participation in 
political activities. 

On December 31, 1962, the Political Party Act was pro- 
mulgated and early in 1963 the new election laws for the 
National Assembly and for the Presidency were announced. The 
popular disenchantment with the junta was caused by the worsen 
ing living conditions and from the belief that the new 
leadership was no better than its older civilian counterpart. 
The divisive effects of factionalism were soon evident among 
the junta members. 

In January 1963, General Kim Tong Ha disassociated him- 
self from the military junta over political and personal 
disagreements with Kim Chong Pil, then director of Central 

1 2 Ibid . . p. 242. 
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Intelligence Agency and the chief architect of a new ruling 
party to be known as the Democratic Republican Party. Prime 
Minister Song Yoo Chan himself criticized certain members of 
the junta for their attempts to perpetuate themselves in 
power. 13 

It was against this background that on February 27, 1963, 
General Park Chung Hee candidly admitted partial failure of 
the revolutionary military government and declared that he 
would not participate in any civilian government. Kim Chong 
Pil himself, yielding to the opposition, as well as internal 
pressures, resigned from both governmental and party posts. 
There was a minor crisis in March 1963, when General Park 
proposed four more years of military rule in a sudden rever- 
sal of his earlier position. Later, he again modified his 
position in the face of external, as well as domestic pres- 
sures „ 

The resumption of civilian political activities in the 
spring of 1963, was accompanied by confusion and tension. 

The opposing civilians, who had just been freed from the 
bondage of the Political Activities Purification Act, started 
to align under two different political parties, the Democra- 
tic Party and Civil Rule Party. They directed their attacks 
on the Military Government and the Democratic Republican 
Party formed by Kim Chong Pil and his associates. 

Under the sponsorship of General Kim Chae Choon, then 
Director of the CIA, the Liberal Democratic Party was organ- 
ized. Meanwhile, negotiations aimed at merging the Democra- 
tic Psrty and the New Rule Party broke down, resulting in a 
partition of the Democratic Party. The Civil Rule Party 
broke away from the Party of the People. 14 

The mud-slinging and ugly fights, witnessed in the course 
of negotiations for the organization of a single opposition 
party, dealt a fatal blow to opposition politicians. The 
same old show of notorious partisan struggles in the face of 
their common political enemy, the soldier politicians, cost 
the civilian politicians the support and sympathy of the 
people which had hitherto been theirs to commando 
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A presidential election was held on October 15, 1963, 
and General Park from the Democratic Republican Party won 
by a narrow margin over Yun Po Sun of the Civil Rule Party. 
In the general election of November 26, President Park’s 
party won 110 of the 175 seats. On December 17, 1963, the 
National Assembly formally convened and a new cabinet was 
formed. This marked the founding of the Third Republic. 

The Third Republic . 

The Third Republic restored the presidential system of 
government after 31 months of rule by a military junta. 
General Park became the President for a term of four years. 
The New Government began its first year with hope, but ended 
it with dismay and frustration. 

The violent demonstrations protesting what was termed 
the government’s ’’humiliating” policy toward Japan, raged 
throughout the first six months of the year. Demonstrators 
stormed the streets of Seoul with increasing vigor. The 
Government repeatedly found itself drawn into political and 
partisan disputes over unpopular policies toward Japan. 

The Democratic Republican Party championed the cause of 
speedy modernization and the development of a dynamic execu- 
tive and political leadership. However, the party in 1964 
was troubled by factional feuding between the Kim Chong Pil 
forces,, or the ’’militant faction,” and a group of ”anti-Kim 
forces” also known as the ’’moderate faction.” The nucleus 
of the military faction included some of the leading partic- 
ipants in the military coup of 1961. It was supported by 
civilian politicians drawn largely from the provinces of 
Kyungsang Puk-do and Kyungsang Nam-do, which are known as 
the ’’Kyungsang faction.” The anti-Kim faction was led by 
Chang Kyun Sun, a Vice-speaker of the National Assembly, but 
Kim Chong Pil still appears to be the most powerful figure 
in the party. 

The results of the general elections in November 1963 
showed that apart from the ruling Democratic Republican 
Party only four parties obtained one or more seats for a 
total of 65 seats, of which the Civil Rule Party held 41. 
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Other minor parties were the 
the Liberal Democratic Party 
People with 2. 



Democratic Party, with 13 seats, 
with 9 and the Party of the 



In September 1964 the Democratic Party and the Party of 
the People merged into a single organization, retaining the 
name of P the Democratic Party, and was represented by Mrs. Pak 
Sun Cheun. The Civil Rule Party (which insisted upon non- 
interference of the military in politics and the formation 
of a non-partisan cabinet based on the merits of specific 
individuals) was split between the "militant 

Hae Yong, who controlled party finances, and the moderate 
* lid by Yu Chin San, who held control of the party's 
power in the Assembly. The moderate faction was in favor of 
an orderly and responsible collaboration with the ruling 
party within the constitutional framework while the militant 
faction repudiated the "constitutionality of existing govern- 
ment.” The latter contended that the third Republic was 
merely the extension of the military junta in civilian is- 
guise . 



The general election forced the opposition party to re- 
group further because of the serious defeat due to the dis- 
unity among the opposition groups. The L ^ b ^ al IJ Dei !l ocr ^ t ^„ 
Party merged with the Civil Rule Party and the Party of the 
People with the Democratic Party. Efforts continued to 
achieve further unity between two opposition parties. -Lne 
Minjung Party was born in June 1965 with the merger of the 
Civil Rule Party and the Democratic Party. 



The major issue was the strengthening of government 
efforts to hasten conclusion of the Korea-Japan normaliza- 
tion negotiations. The opposition parties staged consoli- 
dated campaigns within the National Assembly against a 
possible compromise and sparked off a series of violent 
anti-government demonstrations. 

Hn Alienist 12 1965. sixty-one Democratic Party members 

in the^atfonal Assembly tendered their resignatrone becau e 

of their inability to block the ratification of the Korea 
Japan treaty and agreements. 

On August 13, 1965, the National Assembly passed a bill 
requesting 8 legislative approval for the dispatching of a 
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combat division to South Vietnam. Th,e legislative session 
was attended only by ruling Democratic Republican assembly- 
men and an independent. The bill was passed with a vote of 
101 to 1, with 2 abstentions. The total number of assembly- 
men present at the voting was 104 out of 175. 

On October 8, 1965, the moderate faction of the Demo- 
cratic Party legislators decided to attend the National 
Assembly, ending a boycott which began on August 12. The 
opposition was divided by a majority faction of moderate mem 
bers and the hard-line faction under the leadership of Yun 
Po Sun. The hard-line faction broke away from the party to 
form a new party named the New Korean Party on February 5, 
1966. 



The Democratic Republican Party stepped up its efforts 
to attain supremacy over the administration to realize vir- 
tual "party politics" in governing the nation. The party 
demanded the return of Kim Chong Pil as the party chairman. 

He was reelected at the National Convention in December 1945. 
He was to coordinate between the ruling party and the admin- 
istration and bring about the party’s supremacy over the 
administration . 



The ruling Democratic Republican Party pushed for the 
resurrection of the party’s "inaugural" ideas, which could 
be roughly characterized as the shift of the younger genera- 
tion to replace the old and of the modernization of South Kore 
toward what was called "nationalistic democracy." 



The General Election 1967. The May 3 Presidential elec- 
tion and the June 8 legislative elections of 1967 prompted 
charges of fraud and rigging. This Presidential race was the 
barometer of public confidence in President Park’s achieve- 
ments during his first four-year term. The election was 
fought mainly between Park, running on the ticket of the 
ruling Democratic Republican Party (DRP), and his arch foe, 
Yun Po Sun, of the "united opposition" 'New Democratic Party 
(NDP). This was the second showdown between the two since 
Yun was narrowly defeated by Park in the 1963 Presidential 
election. President Park campaigned on the platform of 
"Modernization of the Fatherland,’* while Yun assailed the in- 
cumbents with slogans against dictatorship, corruption, power 
abuse, and diplomatic subordination. A total of eleven 
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million voters cast ballots (84 per cent), 51 per cent went 
to Park, 41 per cent to Yun , and the remaining 8 per cent ' 

to the other four candidates combined. President Park was 
inaugurated on July 1 for his second four— year term. 

This election showed spme significant changes in South i 

Korea 1 s voting behavior. President Park carried all the 
provinces located in the eastern part of the Korean peninsula, 
but he lost the provinces in the western part, including Seoul 
Special City, capital of Korea. The division of North-South 
in the 1963 presidential election changed into a division of 
East-West in 1967 as a new pattern of President Park 1 s sup- 
port. This voting division was due to the fact that Presi- 
dent Park 1 s government gave preferential capital investment 
to his home province of Kyonsang, located in the eastern sec- 
tor. President Park’s increasing support came not only from 
rural areas, but also from urban centers, due to his indus- ] 

trializati on policy with its factory building and heavy in- S 

vestment in the urban areas. Despite his rural votes in the j 

east, which showed remarkable gains, the votes in the agri- ] 

cultural west declined noticeably. The sharp increase, from 
30% in 1963 to 46 % in 1967, in President Park’s vote in 
Seoul, which in the past consistently gave its vote to the 
opposition, indicated that his modernization policy was appar- 
ently well received by the urban population. President Park s ^ 

decisive victory was a reward for the previous six years of 
responsible government, remarkable stability, economic growth, 
and a gradual return to the democratic processes interrupted 
by his military coup in 1961. 

The campaign in the June 8 legislative election was 
focused on local and personality issues rather than on national 
policy. Candidates of the ruling Democratic Republican 

Party emphasized their ability to attract more public works j 

and government industrial investment to local constituencies ' 

and the necessity of political stability for economic develop- 
ment: the opposition, on the other hand, charged that its own 

election would assure an opposition-dominated assembly which 
would safeguard democracy by preventing the abuse of power 
and misuse of public funds by the dictatorial government and 
the corrupted ruling party. President Park’s remarkable 
victory and his party’s financial strength contributed to the 
landslide victory the Democratic Republicans won in the 
legislative elections. This election saw the rise of new_ 
faces in the national political arena in South Korea. This 
trend was mainly due to the candidacy of a new generation 
of membership in the ruling party. 
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Without the widespread irregularities in the elections, 
Park’s party members would not. have been elected in the 
National Assembly by a decisive margin. Of the 15 million 
qualified voters, more than 75 per cent cast their ballots 
amid irregularities and violence. The 130 seats captured^ 
by the ruling party were well over the 117 absolute majority 
required for constitutional amendments. The major opposi- 
tion New Democratic Party won 44 seats. The outcome roused 
the opposition to refuse to participate in the newly elected 
Seventh National Assembly. The legislative elections had 
been carried out in an atmosphere of degradation. Korean 
students had once again taken to the streets for demonstra- 
tions and, as a counter-measure, schools had closed their 
gates to disperse their students for early summer vacation 
in 1967. The subsequent boycott by the New Democratic 
Party’s legislators in the National Assembly continued for 
five months, increasing political tensions and creating 
public unrest. 

The opposition parties, led by the New Democratic Party, 
demanded an immediate nullification of the elections. On 
vTune 16, 1967, President Park issued a special statement ex- 

pressing his firm determination to crack down on election 
irregularities and the government arrested many DRP members. 
One DRP seat was relinquished to an NDP candidate and the 
DRP disciplinary committee expelled six elected members from 
the party on the charge of election fraud. After a series 
of party caucuses, Yu Chin 0, chairman of the NDP, declared 
that his party would boycott the forthcoming Assembly if new 
elections were not held. The DRP convened the National 
Assembly withaut participation by opposition party members. 
This unilateral action of the DRP hardened the determination 
of the opposition. Thus the legislative branch was paralyzed 
and the government weakened considerably. 

The Democratic Republican Party and the New Democratic 
Party ended their impasse over the election irregularities 
after 165 days and agreed to normalize the National Assembly 
functions. The agreement, climaxing 15 days of negotiation, 
included 14 points. A highlight of the settlement was that 
the legislature was to set up a special committee designed 
to effect the legislative programs discussed during the nego- 
tiation, including amendment of the National Assembly Elec- 
tion Law, the Central Election Management Committee, the 
Political Party Law, and the law about political funds. 

Under the agreement, the two special assembly committees were 
to complete their activities within four months, to enact a 
special law, and to stipulate more severe penalties against 
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policemen, intelligence agents, and other government offi- 
cials involved in election rigging. The agreement did not 
touch on the demand that President Park admit to election 
fraud and to make an apology to the Korean people. 



The National Assembly’s six-man special legislation 
group failed to meet the ^deadline (December 1967) for the 
drafting of a bill to create a special parliamentary investi- 
gation committed on the election frauds. Following the break- 
down of the negotiations, the Assembly caucus of the DRP 
legislators reaffirmed the schedule calling for the passage 
of the 1968 national budget bill by December 29. The NDP re- 
solved not to compromise drafting of 3- special law if full 
implementation of the 14-point protocol was not effected. 

The NDP set up barricades of chairs around the rostrum in 
an attempt to block the DRP from running the budget bill 
through . 



Early on the morning of December 28, 1967, in a light- 
ning move, the DRP rammed the controversial 1968 budget bill 
through the National Assembly amid bodily clashes between 
members of the two parties. House action on the 220-billion- 
won budget billcame when Vice Speaker, Chang Kyung Sun, a 
DRP member, took the rostrum and announced the passage of 
the bill, NDP chairman Yu Chin 0 declared in a choked voice 
that his party, along with the people, would never abandon 
their fight for democracy for the nation. He also contended 
that the DRP’s unilateral action in passing the budget bill 
was illegal; hence, the bill was null and void. The opposi- 
tion charged that the passage of the budget underscored th 
fact that the DRP was nothing more than a rubber stamp tor 
the decisions made by the executive. Despite the attempts 
at political compromise between the DRP and NDP parties the 
political situation remained unsettled in the National 
Assembly . 

The C onstitutional Amendment of 1969 . Since the mili- 
tary coup , Lieutenant Uoionel Kim Jong Pil has been in the 
limelight of the Korean political arena. Colonel Kim played 
a key role in the coup that placed General Park in power and 
headed the Korean Central Intelligence Agency since its be- 
ginning. After his retirement from the army at the rank ot 
General, he organized the Democratic Republican Party. As 
the right-hand man of President Park, he also played a main 
role in bringing to a successful conclusion the normaliza- 
tion negotiations with Japan. Following his return from the 
United States after attending a six-month seminar at Harvard, 
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he was reappointed at the third convention of the Democratic 
Republican Party as party chairman. Kim, who is married to 
President Park 1 s niece, was reinstated as leader of one 
and a hailf million members of the ruling party. 

On May 30, 1968, Kim suddenly announced his retirement 
from the active political world. His retirement, including 
resignation from his National Assembly membership and other 
public posts, was made in the wake of intraparty bickering 
over an attempt by his devoted followers to push him as 
presidential candidate in 1971 to succeed President Park. 

In the midst of the intraparty dispute, his close associate, 
Representative Kim Yong Tae, was expelled from the party on 
charges of forming a political circle called the ’’National 
Welfare Society,” which the party ruling body branded as 
detrimental to party integrity. Kim Jong Pil was believed 
to be one of the most likely successors to President Park 
in the government party. President Park, who had not been 
consulted by Kim beforehand, sent his chief secretary Lee 
Hu Rak to dissuade him, but Lee was not successful. Presi- 
dent Park, who heads the DRP , named former Seoul Mayor Yun 
Tchi Young as acting party chairman. 

Dr. Kim's retirement was regretted by loyal remnants 
of the DRP's "mainstream” faction, but this has been reduced 
over the years to a virtual minority in ruling circles. In 
his retirement announcement, Kim bitterly complained of his 
gradual estrangement from the "real power seat" and declared 
he had "no present plans” for political comeback. Whenever 
his position was being eroded and his rivals seemed to have 
the upper hand, Kim had gone into political exile, avoiding 
struggles and awaiting President Park's designation of him 
as his successor. 

By-elections of September 24, 1968, were held to fill 
Kim's and two other vacancies. One candidate for the DRP, 
the opposition NDP, and the splinter Masses' Party were 
elected. The resulting line-up in the. 175-seat National 
Assembly was DRP-113, NDP-46, October 5 Club- 12, Masses' 
Party-2, and 2 Independents. The abrupt departure of Kim 
Jong Pil, long regarded as President Park's number two man 
and heir-apparent, left the question of presidential 
succession. President Park's second term expires in 1971. 
After having initially denied any intention of seeking a 
constitutional amendment, leaders of the government party 
had begun to talk publicly about such a step as a means of 
assuring "public stability and economic progress." 
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On May 21, 1969, South Korea’s major opposition party, 
the NDP, held its convention and renominated Yu Chin O as 
its party chairman. Pour other senior leaders, including 
Dr. Chyung II Hyoung and Yu Jin San, shared with two ’’main- 
stream" leaders and two "non-mainstream" officials, the 
party leadership. The 550 delegates adopted a resolution 
to fight the constitutional amendment and block President 
Park from running for a third term in 1971. Chairman Yu 
stressed that independent South Korea has not yet had a nor- 
mal constitutional transfer of power and declared' that a 
legal succession is the very essence of the democratic pro- 
gress. The October 15 Club assemblymen separated the so- 
called independents from the DRP in order to assure at least 
the essence of a two-party system in the National Assembly. 

If, however, the oppositx»n NDP members boycotted the session, 
the government DRP would hold a little less than two-thirds 
of the Assembly seats. With the support of these 12 inde- 
pendents, the DRP had adequate strength to pass an amendment. 

The DRP did not formally declare whether or not it 
would amend the Constitution, despite Park’s supporters 
promoting the idea. President Park himself was cautious 
not to stir up a hornet’s nest of controversy. The only 
remark he made on the issue was at the 1969 New Year’s 
press conference when he stated that it would not be too 
late to take up the question of constitutional amendments. 
Park’s comment was interpreted to mean that the President . 
himself recognized the need for at least studying the feas.i- 
bility of amendment. 

What seemed to be an indirect indication of the Park 
Government’s real intentions came on April 8 when five of 
the ruling party ; s more influential members, loyal supporters 
of Kim Jong Pil, were expelled for a revolt against Park’s 
leadership. The 57 government party members among the 114 
DRP members, in an unprecedented gesture of defiance, sided 
with the opposition to dismiss Education Minister Kwon O 
Pyong, who had enjoyed President Park’s confidence. 

’Phg revolt was one demonstration of the government 
party’s disunity and cast doubt upon the possibility of a 
constitutional amendment which requires a two- third major- 
ity vote. The ruling party had only 108 votes, leaving it 
nine short of the 117 votes needed. The NDP had 46, inde- 
pendents 6, and a group of government members expelled after 
the 1967 elections had 14. The fifth chapter of the Third 
Republic Constitution, which Chairman Park once used to pre- 
vent this sort of legalized dictatorship, along with the 
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amendment for three four-year terms, stipulates that (l) an 
amendment proposal may be made by one- third of the members 
of the National Assembly, or 500,000 eligible voters, (2) 
passage of the amendment bill will require a concurrence of 
two- thirds of the Assembly members, (3) the proposal should 
be announced to the public for a period of at least 30 days, 
and (4) it will have to be submitted to a national referen- 
dum and will need the approving votes of more than one half 
of the votes cast by more than one half of all eligible 
voters . 

Despite the first major organized revolt within the 
ruling Democratic Republican Party, its purge, and President 
Park’s own instructions against raising the issue publicly, 

DRP acting chairman Yun Tchi Young again discussed the sub- 
ject in June and stressed the necessity of the constitutional 
amendment for continued economic expansion and for counter- 
ing the increasing belligerence of North Korea. But opposi- 
tion groups insisted again that President Park had to obey 
the Constitution which he himself had drafted, to serve as 
President for no more than two four-year terms, preventing 
the sort of legalized dictatorship which had prevailed under 
former President Rhee of the First Republic. The opposition 
groups, including Lee Chul Sung, a former student leader and 
lawmaker, united forces with a group of political figures 
in a joint-struggle committee against the cdns ti tutional 
amendment. A political storm and strong protest against the 
bid to amend the constitution was expected, especially from 
the Korean students who brought down the First Republic ot 
President Syngman Rhee. 

The traditional season of the students’ discontent is 
from spring into summer. In July 1969, Korean students 
again observed this national custom, beginning their in- 
tensive demonstrations against the amendment proposal. The 
violence unleashed in Seoul was serious enough to indicate 
a lot of trouble ahead in the remaining years of President 
Park’s second term in office. The speed of the students 
reaction and their bitter fights with armed police came as 
a deep shock. The unprecedented failure to report the 
student demonstrations in the Korean newspapers was attri- 
buted to covert government pressure. Initial public apathy 
was in turn attributed to the unusually scanty press cover- 
age of the riots. Most of the universities were again 
closed early to disperse the students for a long summer vaca- 
tion. Of some 50,000 students who hit the streets in Seoul 
and elsewhere, none succeeded in reaching their targets. The 
Park government attempted to maintain law and order. 
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On July 7, 1969, President Park made his position clear 
in an open letter to the opposition NDP leader, Yu Chin 0, 
stating that although he personally did not desire such an 
amendment, it was within the right of the National Assembly 
and the people to initiate measures toward such amendments. 
The NDP interpreted the statement as President Park’s m~ 
direct reply to his party leaders who were actively _ promoting 
the amendment. The government party leaders justified their 
action with the following reasons: (l) Park had demonstrated 

his ability to control the armed forces, the most powerful 
single force in South Korea, (2) there was no guarantee that 
the opposition would not enact a retroactive law which would 
be used to condemn the 1961 military revolution, nor was it 
certain that South Korea would not regress to a revolving- 
door type change of government if the opposition party were 
to take over, (3) Park’s government had achieved rather 
remarkable economic developments, despite some corruption, 
and (4) it is perfectly legal to change the constitution. 

The New Democratic Party officials presented these argu- 
ments in opposition to the proposed amendment: (l) Korea 

has not yet had a peaceful transfer of power and the people 
around President Park would keep him forever, thereby effec- 
tively ending a two-party system; (2) the ruling government 
party has been in power too long thus creating the corrup- 
tion; (3) the constitution had been drafted by the very 
people now trying to amend it; and (4) Korea’s economic- 
development remains ’’superficial , ” benefitting only a very 
small group, and Korea's vast international monetary obli- 
gations will have to be born by ’’innocent” future genera- 
tions . 

President Park presided over a five— pronged political 
power complex composed of the Cabinet of Prime Minister 
Chung II Kwon, the DRP under acting chairman Yung Tchi Young, 
the National Assembly under Speaker Rhee Hyo Sang, the _ 
tightly-knit "inner cabinet" of the presidential secretariat 
headed by Park’s "chief of staff," Lee Hu Rak, and the in- 
fluential Korean Central Intelligence Agency under director 
Kim Hyung Wook. Publicly balancing the image of political 
stability, military security and economic progress, Presi- 
dent Park was surrounded by some corrupt aides who were 
channelling an undue share of the fruits of economic success 
into the hands of politically cooperative entrepreneurs. 

Park’s managers faced bitter, last-ditch opposition 
from a group of 20— odd deputies loyal to Kim Jong Pil. 



Other party elements also appeared to balk at the amendment. 
President Park was keeping his own position open-ended in the j 

face of this ambivalence in his party. Park’s party caucus } 

shocked many members , when it demanded President Park to fire ! 

Korea's CIA director, Kim Hyung Wook, and his Chief-Secretary, 

Lee Hu Rak. President Park avoided this issue until after the j 
assembly vote and the referendum and asked his party members j 

for a vote of confidence on the present government. President j 

Park himself was helping out by calling in former DRP chair- 
man, Kim Jon Pil, who still wielded considerable influence, 
to enlist his support. As if that were not enough trouble for 
the ruling party leaders, a group of dissident DRP members 
again protested that the leaders failed to meet the five con- j 

ditions set by many party members before they would support j 

the constitutional amendment bill. The conditions included 
demands for dismissal of some powerful government officials 
and leaders of the ruling party, for el^. ination of corrup- 
tion and irregularities in government and for discontinuance 
of CIA political surveillance. President Park promised to 
accept the conditions, but wanted a free choice of timing. 

First of all, President Park appointed Oh Chi Sung as ) 

Secretary General of his party, replacing Kil Chae Ho, one j 

of the strongest advocates of a third term for Park. This j 

was to placate a dissident group, the Kim Jong Pil and the j 

non-mainstream faction in the government ruling party. It j 

was an effort by Park to insure party unity and wider sup- | 

port for the constitutional amendment. Meanwhile, a driye | 

was underway among the DRP members and the independents in | 

the National Assembly to collect written pledges in support j 

of a third term for President Park. | 

President Park maintained a publicly non-committal j 

attitude on the long-discussed proposals for the amendment, | 

thus averting danger of campus riots at least until after f 

the summer vacation. President Park chose July 26, 1969, | 

to remove the constitutional provision which limited him to | 

two terms and converted it from a test of his intentions to | 

a trial of his achievement. By declaring the proposed j 

national referendum on the amendment to be a judgment on j 

has government and by promising to resign if he failed to 
win a majority, President Park captured the chief weapon | 

of his opponents. With a speed and boldness that surprised i 

his opposition, President Park gave his own ruling government , 

party a green light to amend the Constitution. His timely 
announcement before American Secretary of State William P. 

Rogers’ arrival on July 31 and before his visit to the 

! 
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United States to see President Richard Nixon in California 
on August 22, gave two advantages to President Park. First, 
it served to answer any opposition charges, that his move was 
dictated by Washington and second, it lent the prestige of 
the two visits to the amendment campaign. 

On August 9, 1969, the government put to public notice 
the proposed amendment bill, following an extraordinary 
cabinet session by less than an hour, after the National 
Assembly had sent it to the government, skipping the house 
report. The government party was to vote on the bill after 
a notice of nc less than 30 days, or September 7, and put it 
to a national referendxim within 60 days after Assembly appro- 
val. When the ruling party tried to introduce the bill in 
the Assembly, 35 members of the opposition NDP built a block- 
ade around the speaker's chair. Accordingly, Assembly _ Speak- 
er Rhee Hyo Sang bypassed formal introduction of the bill 
and sent it to the cabinet for a 30-day public notice. The 
bill was signed by 122 Assemblymen, 5 more than required for 
passage. Of these, 108 were DRP members, 11 were from 
splinter groups, and three were from the opposition. One- 
time DRP Chairman, Chung Ku Yong, was the only member who 
refused to sign the bill. 

The proposed amendment called fori Cl) allowing a 
president to run for three consecutive terms, (2) increasing 
the number of legislators to 250, (3) paving the way for 
lawmakers to hold cabinet posts concurrently and (4) re- 
quiring two— thirds of the legislators to initiate an im- 
peachment motion against a chief executive. The core of_ 
the amendment bill was to pave the way for not only the in- 
cumbent president, but also all presidents in the future, 
to seek three * consecutive terms. The new bill used the word 
"consecutive" so as to put an end to the argument concern- 
ing the existing provision, ’’the President may be reelected 
only for one more term.” In line with the new provision, # 
the president may repeatedly hold 12-year terms, after skip- 
ping a term, or resigning in the middle of a term. 

South Korea's major opposition party, the New Korea 
Party, dissolved itself on September 10 in an emergency _ 
move it hoped would help block passage of the constitutional 
amendment bill. The action, aimed at depriving the party's 
three dissident legislators of their parliamentary member- 
ship was taken at an emergency national convention ^ at the 
residence of the party chairman, Yu Jin 0. Before its dis- 
solution, the opposition party expelled 44 party lawmakers, 
all except the three "turncoat" members. Under the 
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constitution, National Assembly members lose their seats 
when their parties are dissolved, but those expelled from 
their parties can remain in the Assembly as independents. 

The three dissident members expressed support for President 
Park* s bid to run for a third straight term in 1971. 

The opposition party’s desperate move reduced the number 
of Assembly seats from 174 to 171, and also reduced to 114 
the number of votes needed to pass the proposed amendment 
bill. Another South Korean opposition party, the Masses 
Party which has two members in the Assembly, decided to 
dissolve itself to evict one member from the legislature 
who supported Park’s third term. The bill was originally 
sponsored by 122 lawmakers, including 14 who were other than 
members of the ruling DRP . With the four members ousted 
from the Assembly, the number of lawmakers supporting the 
bill was reduced to 117, only three more than the minimum 
two- thirds majority required to pass the amendment bill. 

In the early hours of Sunday morning, September 13, 

1969, while opposition members staged a sleep-in around 
the rostrum of the National Assembly in a desperate final 
attempt to physically obstruct the balloting, supporters 
of President Park, kept intact in three mid- town hotels, 
slipped through a back alley behind a darkened assembly 
annex building across the street from the Assembly Chamber 
and were ushered, one by one, into a little-used service 
entrance manned by plain-clothesmen. Many law-makers arrived 
with the required special ballot papers already signed and 
the meeting was confined until it was executed. In the 
heavily curtained committee room, Park’s 122 Assembly mem- 
bers, eight more than the required two- thirds majority, met 
secretly and within half an hour voted their approval of the 
controversial constitutional amendment bill to permit Presi- 
dent Park to run for a third term in 1971. 

Since President Park stepped down from his presiden- 
tial pedestal in July 1969, and donned his brass knuckles 
for the amendment power struggle, his prestige has de- 
clined considerably. The move madehim the focus for cri- 
ticism often directed more broadly in the past at the 
government structure as a whole. In the politically con- 
scious cities, especially Seoul, President Park faced a 
sullen and cynical atmosphere. The bad aftertaste left by 
the amendment vote also predisposed the public to accept 
opposition charges that President Park was seeking to estab- 
lish lifetime rule in South Korea. 
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As in many underdeveloped nations, corruption has been 
almost a way of life in South Korea and eliminating itis an 
arduous process. At the grassroots level, underpaid civil 
service employees in the bureaucratic government are vulner- 
able to many temptations, and underpaid teachers likewise 
have been prone to accept favors from students' parents for 
advancing individual pupils in the very highly competitive 
entrance examination system. The Park Government, like its 
predecessors, has been periodically rocked by scandal, al- 
though President Park himself is still personally exempt 
from any suspicion or charges of corruption. Under opposi- 
tion pressure, President Park has instructed that the cor- 
rupted officials should be dismissed. The government has 
investigated the corruption and acknowledged gross pro- 
fiteering by big business monopolies and companies assisted 
by the government in attracting foreign investment.^ However, 
these incidents have not shaken the people's faith in the 
government DRP in its policy of promoting big business, in- 
dustry, and foreign investment as the swiftest means of 
spurring economic development under the Third Republic. 

The opposition NDP reorganized without the three dissi- 
dents who supported the amendment. The NDP, though, was un- 
successful in blocking the Assembly passage of the third- 
term amendment. Much skepticism was being expressed as to ^ 
how well the NDP was prepared to fight the elections. Their 
ranks remained seriously divided into many factions barely 
held together by a tenuous balance of power at the top. 

Their national organization was no match for that of the 
government party and NDP funds were virtually ^non-existent • 
Above all, the NDP' s prolonged indulgence in internal power 
struggles had utterly failed to inspire either the farmers 
or the politically influential urban population. Further- 
more, while President Park can point to eight years of _ econo- 
mic expansion and growing prestige abroad, the opposition 
New Democratic Party has no potential candidate of similar 
stature. 

It is the lack of a commanding alternative to President 
Park that primarily accounts for the fact that the Korean 
students who are currently battling the police, have not,_ 
so far, been joined by either their professors or the citi- 
zens who took to the streets in the crucial stages of the 
revolutionary movement against Dictator Syngman Rhee. With 
no clear prospect for an early change, only a hardy few are 
ready to risk falling afoul of an increasingly efficient 
police and intelligence apparatus reaching deeply into the 
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universities, the press, business, and even private homes. 
Most South Koreans who rejoice at the per capita income in- 
crease from $92 in 1963 to $195 in 1969, seem to put the 
highest priority on economic progress under President Park* s 
strong leadership. Democratic principle is of lesser im- 
portance, except to intellectuals, students, and members of 
the opposition NDP. 

Though various ministers have been replaced under Presi- 
dent Park, the Cabinet headed by Prime Minister Chung II 
Kwon has preserved unusual continuity and steady government. 
Dr. Chung, a former general, has held office for more than 
half a decade, as both a dynamic diplomat and a brilliant 
administrator. He joined the government party to provide 
for close coordination between the Executive and the ruling 
party in the National Assembly. 

Though the Park Government is nominally civilian, the 
ministers are primarily retired generals, and 25 former 
generals are members of the National Assembly. Many of the 
29 Korean ambassadors abroad are former high-ranking military 
personnel. In addition, three-fourths of the state- run 
enterprises and companies supported by government investment 
have retired generals as their presidents. 

On October 11, 1969, President Park termed the 1970' s 
as "a decade of mission" to place Korea's hard-won stability 
on a lasting basis. In that speech he stressed the need to 
insure the administration's continuance until 1975 by amend- 
ing the Constitution, and he appealed to the people to renew 
their confidence in the government by supporting the amend- 
ments. Government party leaders contended that the opposi- 
tion party had no ability to organize a national coalition 
government as an alternative to the proposed amendments. 
Despite the opposition’s drive to lure votes and an all-out 
campaign against the amendment bill, the election was in 
substance linked not only with President Park's attractive- 
ness from the voters* standpoint of a desire for stability 
and continued economic growth, but also the advantages of 
patronage and persuasion that any incumbent government en- 
joys. President Park had all of South Korea's political and 
economic power and, during the referendum campaign, he 
showed no qualms about using it. His party faced no lack 
of funds since most of the country's business needs Presi- 
dent Park's approval. 
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The single major factor working against the President 
in the voting was a general reluctance to tamper with the 
Constitution, for fear that this might open the way to per- 
petual one-man rule in the style of the late Syngman Rhee 
of the First Republic. President Park, however, pledged to 
step down after his third term — presuming he is reelected 
in 1971--and he made the voting a matter of confidence by 
threatening immediate resignation should the Constitutional 
amendment be defeated. The threat was reiterated by Park’s 
supporters who implied that if Park quit, the military might 
have to seize power to forestall national chaos. The leader 
of the mainstream faction of the ruling DRP, Kim Jong Pil, 
finally gave his public endorsement of President Park’s 
action and began campaigning for the amendments by visiting 
over two dozen cities, asserting the need of another term 
for President Park to lay the foundation for national pros- 
perity. 

President Park easily emerged as the victor in the 
referendum as Korean voters were left with no safe alter- 
native. President Park scored a landslide victory on his 
amendment proposal, receiving 7,553,655 or 67.5 per cent of 
the votes in the national referendum of October 17, 1969. 
Although he gained a 2:1 victory, it should be no tedthat 
the aye votes amounted to only 50 per cent of the eligible 
votes and that Seoul and Kwnagju voted against President 
Park. Only 77.1 per cent of South Korea’s 15 million 
eligible voters participated, making the turnout the lowest 
of the last three national elections. From his home pro- 
vince, North Kyungsang, he received the highest voter turn- 
out, 84.8 per cent, and also the highest rate of aye votes, 
78.2 per cent. This election was the most orderly national 
voting in history, despite the opposition charges that the 
referendum was marred with unprecedentedly widespread irre- 
gularities and the influence of money on the campaign. The 
referendum was estimated to have cost South Korea about $20 
million; the government party's expenditure was about$18 
million and the opposition party's efforts about $2 million. 
With the majority of South Korean voters supporting . the con- 
stitutional amendment, President Park’s reelection in 1971 
seems almost a certainty* Commenting on the referendum’ s 
outcome, the New York Times on October 24, 1969, in an edi- 
torial “Retrogression in South Korea” stated that the Presi- 
dent must also make unmistakably clear that he will fulfill 
his pledge not to seek to perpetuate . his rule beyond the 
third term he is almost certain to win. 
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A major reshuffle in the government and the ruling 
party was expected as soon as all Cabinet members and some 
other influential leaders submitted their resignations after 
the referendum to give the President a free hand^in his 
efforts to revitalize post-referendum state affairs. The 
shakeup of the government and party leadership was dis- 
cussed at a weekly breakfast meeting between the Cabinet 
and the party at the Blue House. Attending _ the meeting pre- 
sided over by President Park were Prime Minister Chung II 
Kwon , Home Minister Park Kyung Won, Chief Secretary Lee Hu 
Rak, CIA Director Kim Hyung Wook, acting chairman Yun Tchi 
Young of the government party, party secretary-general Oh # 
Chi Sung, floor leader Kim Teak Soo , and DRP finance commit- 
tee chairman Kim Song Kon . 



Immediately after the referendum, President Park pledged 
to intensify his campaign of national modernization in his 
message of thanks to the voters. On October 22, 1969, Park 
replaced Lee Hu Rak, the presidential chief secretary known 
as "the premier of the Inner Cabinet” for over five years, _ 
and Kim Hyung Wook, director of the all powerful CIA for six 
years. During this period, the CIA had become the main tar- 
get of alleged charges of corruption, political repression, 
and influence peddling. Both of these men had been regarded 
as leading rivals of Kim Jong Pil, former strongman of the 
ruling Democratic Republic Party, who is still hopeful of 
being Park's successor in 1975. Their replacement pleased 
DRP members, especially Kim's supporters, who # demanded the 
dismissal of the two top aides as a precondition to their 
support of the constitutional amendment in which Kim had 
played a key role in winning over a number of DRP dissidents. 



The dismissal of the two top men also proved that Presi- 
dent Park is confident to stand on the institutions and 
organizations of the government rather than rely solely on 
the personal loyalty of individuals. The Cabinet led by 
Prime Minister Chung II Kwon resigned for the benefit ot 
President Park's reshuffle, but Premier Chung and the key 
ministers were reappointed except for the' shifting of six 
ministers. Some of the long-term Cabinet manbers, genera s 
and lesser officials are being replaced^ to reform his 
government and many who had openly criticized him are also 
being removed from bower. The new cabinet members are econo- 
mic and financial experts capable of tightening up currency 
and other regulations which need attention. President . Park 
has urged the nation's civil servants to produce conspicuous 
results in the current campaign against irregular practice 
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and corruption. Now that the referendum is over, the next 
big problem which should be confronted is inflation. in 
preparation for the 1971 presidential and general elections. 
President Park is moving forward to meet popular desires 
and aspirations for reform of state _ administration with a 
stepped-up plan to root out corruption and injustice. 

Meanwhile, the opposition NDP, charging the irregular- 
ities of the constitutional amendment bill and nullifying 
the referendum, boycotted the National Assembly session for 
the national budget approval, and Kim Dae Jung of the .NDP 
announced to seek party nomination to run in the presidential 
election in 1971. This followed former floor leader Kim 
Young Sam t s first announcement. After Chairman Yu Chmg 0 
submitted the resignation of his party chairmanship in Tokyo 
due to health reasons, there was a dispute for the NDP 
chairmanship between Dr. Chyung II Hyoung and Yu Jin 
but a main-stream leader, Yu Jin San was elected the N P 
chairman at its convention on January 27 , -'?/ J. J-he 70th 

session of the National Assembly was held with no opposition 
member present, and the 432-bi llion-won national budget for 
1970 was approved. The government and opposition parties 
have consistently tried to come to an agreement by starting 
formal interparty negotiations with a view toward recover- 
ing the normal functioning of the law-making body. 

President Nixon’s invitation to visit the United States 
in 1969 and President Park’s state visit to South-east Asia 
in early 1966 added to President Park' s prestige in Korea. 
President Park is able to control South Korea with the^ cabi- 
net of Prime Minister Chung II Kwon , a brilliant administra- 
tor, and the ruling Democratic Republican Parcy in the 
National Assembly, which has the Republic of Korea s rmy 
support. 

(4) The Future 18 

Koreans often say that while everyone talks about poli- 
tics, no constructive action results. The people apparently 
expect little from the government, relying instead on their 
own efforts. There are several areas, in which they con- 
sistently display sensitivity: the rising cost of living, 

any attempt to compromise national self-esteem, the. problem 
of governmental leadership, and the continued division of 
the country. General frustrations resulting from these fac- 
tors in turn have spawned a sense of insecurity which has be- 
come more or less institutionalized in the national life in 
South Korea. 



18 
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In South Korea, the military establishment has emerged 
as the major political force, mainly as a result of the 
failure of a civilian party politics and the absence of an 
effective non— mili tary counter-balancing force. The student 
involvement with political activity was motivated by varying 
factors, reflecting the prevailing mood of the public. They 
have successfully demonstrated the ability to act as a cohe— , 
sive force, but for a limited time only. Newspapermen play 
an appreciable role, out of proportion to their numbers, in 
shaping the political climate. 

Since 1960 one of the popularly held political axioms 
has been that a government cannot be expected to endure for 
long without support from the military, the students, and 
the press. Political events in South Korea, since then, 
tend to bear out such a view. There are indications, how- 
ever, that the peasants may receive increasing attention in 
the future electoral contests. 

Compared to many other emerging nations, South Korea 
has the unusually high literacy rate of 85 percent for all 
members of the population over 12 years of age. This . 
factor - combined with national awakening during the period 
of Japanese domination, territorial division in 1945, social 
and economic dislocations precipitated by the Korean War, 
holding of electoral contests, and absence of traditional 
social barriers - contributes to a high degree of awareness 
of issues and events among the population. 

The high degree of awareness may be partially explained 
by an ever-widening gap between the level of popular expecta- 
tion and the inadequacy of governmental services. . The ab- 
sence, in an appreciable degree, of any popular disapproval 
of the student uprising of 1960, and the military coup of 
1961, may have stemmed, at least, in part from the people s 
general dissatisfaction with existing conditions and with 
the performance of governmental authorities. 

In South Korea two main factors have -tended to mold 
the popular concept of an ideal government leadership - 
the constant crisis atmosphere resulting from the peren- 
nial Communist threat from North Korea and the widespread 
corruptive practices in many sectors of society. In this 
situation, the people have been searching for leadership 
that is not only M firm and effective” but also "clean and 
sincere.” 

19 U. S. Army, Op . Ci t . , p. 256. 
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The government in South Korea is greatly handicapped 
hv the internal and external circumstances in which it 

£ y io onerate There is one area in which the govern- 

ment h could b?ing about substantial improvement, namely, the 
" of leldership and the elimination of corruption. 

Sn^Is a g?oup of genuinely unselfish but firm leaders should 
emerge, however, it is unlikely that many people would emotion- 
ally identify themselves with the government. 

In short inasmuch as South Korea* s political problems 

jLV. ssi?5 

Korean people have a sense of oneness with their northern 

compatriots in terms of history, language, cultt^and^econ- 

omy. Without re-unification, all in all, it wi 

cult to have an effective government and healthy political 

development in Korea. 
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MAJOR POLITICAL PARTIES IN SOUTH KOREA 

AFTER LIBERATION AND DURING THE U.S. MILITARY GOVERN- 
MENT (1945-48) 

Korean People’s Party (Yeo Un Hyeong) 

National Party (An Jae Hong) 

South Korean Labor Party (Pak Heon-Young) 
Revolution Party (Kim Won-bong) 

1. Korean Democratic Party (Song Chin Woo) 

2. National Assembly for Independence (Syngman Rhee; 

DURING THE FIRST REPUBLIC (1948-60) 

1. Liberal Party (Syngman Rhee) 

2. Democratic National Party (Kim Sung Soo) 
Progressive Party (Cho Bong Am) 

DURING THE SECOND REPUBLIC (1960-61) 

1. Democratic Party (Chang Myun) 

2. New People’s Party (Yun Po Sun) 

DURING THE MILITARY COUP (1961) 

Political parties were disbanded. 

DURING THE THIRD REPUBLIC (1961-65) 

1. Democratic Republican Party (Park Chung Hee; Kim 
Chong Pil) 

3. Civil Rule Party (Yun Po Sun) 

2. Democratic Party (Pak Sun Cheun) 

2. Democratic (people’s) Party (Pak Sun Chun) - 2 & 
merged 

3. New Korea Party (Yun Po Sun) 



(1 is a majority party, 2 a minority party, and 3 is 
formed out of 2.) 



ORGANIZATIONS 



Keunkuk Junbi Wiwon Hoe (National Foundation Council) 

Inmin Kongwha Kuk (People's Republic of Korea) 

Hankuk Minju Tang (Korean ’ Democratic Party) 

Tiahan Mikuk Imsi Cheungpu (Korea Government-in-exile) 
Hankuk Minju Tang (Korean Democratic Party) 

Toglip Chokseung Hoe (Society for the Rapid Realization of 

Independence) 

Hankuk Toglip Tang (Korean Independence Party) 

Kukmin Tang (National Party) 

Sinjin Tang (New Progressive Party) 

Nam Choseun Nodong Tang (South Korean Labor Party) 

Hyukmyung Tang (Revolution Party) 

Mikuk Kunjeung Cheung (U. S. Military Government) 

Ipbeup Won (Legislative Assembly) 

Kuk jae Yeonhap Wiweon Hoe (U. N. Commission) 

Kukhoe (National Assembly) 

Taihan Kukmin Tang (Korean Nationalist Party) 

Minju Kukmin Tang (Democratic National Party) 

Jayu Tang (Liberal Party) 

Minju Tang (Democratic Party) 

Jinbo Tang (Progressive Party) 

Sin Min Tang (New Democratic Party) 

Minju Kongwha Tang (Democratic Republican Party) 

Minjeung Tang (Civil Rule Party) 

Jayu Minju Tang (Liberal Democratic Party) 

Kukmin Ei Tang (Party of the People) 

Minjung Tang (Minjung Party) 

Sin Han Tang (New Korea Party) 
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c. National Defense 
(1) Branches of the Armed Forces 



The Army of the Republic of Korea (ROK Army) 

The occupation forces of the United States Military 
Government- which took over the southern half of Korea 
from the Japanese colonial authority, established a National 
Defense Command in November 1945. The National Defense. Com- 
mand had as one of its sub- s true tures , a Military Administra- 
tion Bureau, consisting of Army and Navy Departments. The 
Three Power Allied Conference in Moscow, dealing as it did 
with Korea’s fate, heightened the intensity of the struggle 
between the Communists and the anti -Communist forces. The 
consequent social disorder was even more aggravated by the 
existence of private military organizations provoking . bloody 
incidents. Disturbed by this disorderly trend, the Military 
Government banned all existing military and semi— military 
groups and established the South Korean National Constabulary. 
,f This Constabulary embarked on the organization of a defense 
force on a regimental level as its first job. Also estab- 
lished was the South Korean National Constabulary Officer 
Training School. The National Defense Command, which had 
been renamed as the National Defense Headquarters, in the 
meantime, was christened again -as the Department of National 
Defense.”^- 



The establishment of the Government of the Republic of 
Korea on August 15, 1948, meant a change in the character of 
the Constabulary forces from occupational to independent 
status. Accordingly, it became known as the National Army. 

The Coast Guard likewise started out on a new career as the 
Navy. These developments gave new power to the Department or 
National Defense to better the already substantially improved 
quality of the defense forces. In 1948, the Armed Forces 
Organization Act came into effect. Under this Act, the Army 
Headquarters was established and fourteen branches were set up 
under this command. 



At present, the Republic of Korea Army is the fifth 
argest Army in the world, and the third largest in the Free 
amp. It is a well- trained, disciplined, and well-equipped 
ighting force. Its progress since 1950 has been extra- 
r din ary . However, when the Republic of Korea was invaded 



X Kim , Pyangul, ’’Army” in Hagwonsa, Korea, Its Land, People 
and Cultur e of All Ages , p. 210. 



from the North, her forces were equipped for internal secur- 
ity only. Just two regiments had completed battalion level 
training. The Army had 95,000 men, 65,000 of whom were ade- 
quately trained. They possessed light artillery pieces and 
mortars, and had no tanks, medium or heavy artillery , heavy 
mortars, or tactical aircraft. There was just a skeleton 
Coast Guard and one Marine regiment training on Che judo. The 
Air Force had only 24 operational planes and none carried 
armament. During the early days of fighting, ROK soldiers 
with less than 10 days of training were sent to the front _ 
line. Entire companies were made up of soldiers with no for- 
mal military background. ROK divisions not only stopped the 
North Koreans by themselves in many areas, but in the midst 
of the gallant fighting these units were rejuvenated, fully 
equipped, and molded into the pattern of a US division on the 
battlefield. 



As the war progressed, a Field Training Command was . 
organized for retraining and strengthening the ROK divisions. 
There eight weeks of training from individual basic training 
through battalion tactics was carried out. Recruit training 
gradually increased to 16 weeks before assignment to units or 
technical schools. 



Though battle hardened, the ROK Army still needs advice 
and assistance in training, logistics, and operational plan- 
ning. The US Army, Advisory Group, Korea, has highly quali- 
fied, experienced US officers stationed with major ROK Army 
headquarters and serving with field units to fill this need. 
The ROK Army has been organized and trained primarily to 
fight a Korean type war, for obvious reasons. It is organ- 
ized into corps and divisions similar to those of the U.S. 

Army in the later stages of the 1950-1953 conflict. These 
larger units contain artillery, armor, and aircraft, but not 
quite in the quantity found in similar US units. The back- 
bone of each ROK infantry division is its riflemen. There 
are 3 regiments of these in each division, along with normal 
artillery and armor support. Each regiment has 3 rifle 
battalions. A battalion contains 32 officers and 777 enlisted 
men in a headquarters and HQ company (9 + 86), a heavy weap- 
ons company (5 + 145), and 3 rifle companies (6 + 182) each. 
The heavy weapons company is equipped with 8 medium machine 
guns and six 81 mm mortars. Each ROK rifle platoon has an 
HQ Cl + 5), a weapons squad (0 + 9), and 3 rifle squads CO + 

9) each. The weapons squad has medium machine guns and 3.5 
rocket launchers. Each rifle squad has an automatic rifle 
and 8 infantry rifles; two of the latter are equipped with 
grenade launchers. 
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The ROK Army also uses a number of US Ml carbines to . 
arm men not primarily fighting with their personal arms, like 
gunners, assistant gunners, and ammunition carriers. Otticers 
and HQ personnel also usually carry carbines; there are 303 
carbines in each rifle battalion. The ROK Army does not think 
much of pistols, not even the powerful U.S. Cal. 45 which they 
issue sparingly. During the Korean War, all ROKweapons and 
ammunition were brought in and replaced when seriously e sc— 
tive. This situation has many disadvantages. Today, these 
arms are kept in good shape in ROK arsenals established for 
the purpose. "The arms can be rebuilt and new parts added 
as necessary* Completely new weapons can be assembled m 
some instances from components made in Korea* South Korean 
industry is presently producing ammunition for them all. The 
ROK Army is not entirely independent of American weapons sup- 
port, but could now fight for several months without it. 

In November 1951, the Korean Army Training Center was 
established. The following month a command and general staff 
college was formed to broaden the military background of se- 
lected ROK officers. The first class graduated ir June 1952. 
Here cadets complete a course similar to that of West Point. 
Today the ROK Army has more than 500,000 men under arms, 
organized into 18 combat-ready divisions. These combat forces 
belong to the First ROK Army. The Second ROK Army handles . 
reserve affairs. With the rear areas divided into four mili- 
tary districts, it is prepared to mobilize additional divi- 
sions if fighting breaks out. The ROK soldier is a master 
of camouflage, and ingenious in doing much with little mate- 
rial. He is a good marksman and takes good care of his equip- 
ment. He sleeps without a cot on a heated floor, as his 
ancestors have done for centuries. His basic ration is rice 
and barley, supplemented by a secondary ration of bean paste, 
soy sauce, radishes, hot peppers, vegetables, seafood, beef, 
and pork. His daily 3,200 to 3,800 calorie diet costs only 
26.5 cents. The South Korean government boosted its military 
pay up by 100 percent in 1966, which will bring less thp'x a 
dollar into the pocket of a private each month. Under the 
new scale a full general will be making 53,000 won (about 
$196) monthly, aV.out a 30 percent increase, while a second 
lieutenants pay will go up to 8,500 (about $32) from the 
current 5,300 won. A private who now receives 130 won (48 
cents) will be raised to 260 won (96 cents). Each ROK sol- 
dier, volunteer or conscriptee, must serve 32 months. He 
may enlist at 17 and is eligible for the draft at 21. 



2 Jack Weller. American Rifleman , p. 54. 
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Katusas (Korean Au gmentation to the U.S. Army .) More 
than 10,000 Republic of Korea soldiers serve with US combat 
and support units. These men are called Katusas. This pro- 
gram began as a grim necessity in the early days of the Korean ! 
conflict. Thousands of US troops poured into the Pusan Peri- 
meter, and to gain flexibility and replace casualties, in 
August 1950 ROK recruits were channeled into the US units. 

These recruits proved to be both a tactical and psychological 
advantage. These units were familiar with the terrain, con- 
ditioned to the climate, expert at detecting enemy camouflage, 
and masters at\ patrolling and scouting. They also provided 
continuity to units when a rotation program was implemented 
for US personnel. "A buddy system pairing Katusas and US 
soldiers sped the learning process. Psychologically, Katusas j 
thwarted enemy propaganda based on racialism, nationalism, i 

and religion. They united the ROK-US efforts as they worked j 

with US soldiers. Today, the mission of the Katusas program j 
is two-fold: to increase the operating capability of US 

units through the use of Republic of KoreaArray personnel; 
and to provide ROKA with well-trained specialists and skilled 
technicians.” 3 The Katusas program is composed entirely of 
ROKA enlisted men assigned and integrated into US units. The 
term is normally 18 months during which the Katusa has a 
chance to serve in almost any Military occupational specialty ; 
our Army offers in Korea. His pay is the same as ROK Army 
soldiers. As an average figure, one soldier in six is a i 

Katusa. Due to the differing requirements, the percentage 
is higher in some units than in others. 

Katusas are an integral part of the unit to which they 
are assigned. They live in the same barracks, eat the same 
food, and perform their duties and training with the US men. 

The language problem causes difficulty, and cultural and 
social adjustments are necessary. But the benefits far out- 
weigh the handicaps, which are being reduced daily. The pro- 
gram binds the two countries together in understanding and 
work. The network of free world forces may be called upon 
at any moment to fight in close cooperation against the Red 
tyranny. The US soldier, in turn, who has served with a 
Katusa has gained knowledge of Korea. 

The ROK NAVY 

With the nation surrounded on three sides by sea, liber- 
ated Korea was faced with the formidable task of protecting 



information Office, U.S. Forces in Korea, Korea, Freedom's 
Frontier , p. 34. 
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its territorial waters from any outside threat. Most 
keenly aware of this need was a group of farsighted and 
marine-minded men around Shon Wonil,who later was to become 
the first Commander-in-Chief of the Korean Navy. This group 
called itself the Marine Affairs Group. The Group was in- 
corporated into the Marine Bureau, a branch of the United 
States Military government, to form a Coast Guard. On Novem- 
ber 11, 1945, the newly organized Coast Guard took upon it- 
self the duties of defending Korean coasts from any unlawful 
violation, halting smuggled merchandise and rescuing vessels 
in distress. The Coast Guard was put under the jurisdiction 
of the National Defense Command of the Military Government 
in December of the same year. It was thus organized as the 
official naval organization with the backing of a Military 
Government ordinance. "It had two 100 ton class and one 40 
ton class ships along with a few smaller boats. With the 
change of the National Defense Command into the Department 
of National Defense in June of 1946, the Coast Guard was 
officially designated as the Korean Coast Guard. The unit 
began to build its sea power, and on April 17, 1950 it 
succeeded in completing the construction of a 300 ton class 
ship, christened KoS Chungmugong. Chungmugong No. 2 was to 
follow in May 1951. The Coast Guard also constructed three 
hydroplanes around this period and imported a number of ships 
from abroad to establish six bases in the strategically 
located ports of Inchon, Kunsan, Mokpo, Pusan, Pohang and 
Mukho. The total strength then was 6 LCI T s, 1 YO, 11 JMS , s 
and 19 AMS's. The Coast Guard launched its new career as 
the Navy with the establishment of the Naval Chief of Command, 
Chiefs of Staff Operations and Vessels Department. 

"In June 1949, the Navy organized the Committee for Ship 
Purchase Funds in an effort to raise enough cash for four PG 
type ships, from the United States. The outbreak of war saw 
the ROK Navy with 70 ships, large and small, and a manpower 
complement of 7,000. From June 25, 1950, the first day of 
the war, the Navy blockaded the enemy east and west coasts 
in cooperation with the UN seapower. It also helped the 
ground forces by bombardments of enemy held territories and 
supply movements. The Navy sank a 1000 ton class ship carry- 
ing an enemy landing unit of 6,000 men, . 20 miles east of 
Pusan. September 15, 1950 marked the historic Inchon landing 
which changed the tide of the war. A total of 2o6 ships. 
eluding the main body of the US 7th Fleet participated. 
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about the same time, on the east coast, another landing 
operation was carried out at Changsadon, The Navy retook 
Pohang, and on August 19 was in command of Mukho close to 
the 38th Parellel. By the time of the Inchon landing, all 
the southern Korean ports once taken by the Communists were 
again in the hands of the Republic of Korea Navy. With the 
rapidly advancing ground forces, the Navy forced the war to 
the north both on the east and west coasts up to the time 
of the Chinese Communist intervention. With the general 
Allied retreat before the new enemy invasion, the ROK Navy, 
in cooperation with the UN seapower, succeeded in withdrawing 
hundreds of thousands of refugees from Wonsan. The total 
number of men, troops,, and refugees, that the Navy helped to 
bring to safety reached 331,000 during the early days of the 
Chinese intervention. With the opening of the armistice 
talks in June 1951, the Navy concentrated its efforts on bom- 
bardments of the enemy’s coastal areas and numerous supply 
ope rations . 

I 

M The Chief of Naval Operations commands all naval units 
and installations, but operational control of the fleet is 
exercised by the Commander, United States Naval Porces, Korea, 
who is subordinate to the Commander-in-Chief, United Nations 
Command. The small size of the Navy limits its capabilities 
mainly to coastal patrolling, to minesweeping, and to small 
scale amphibious operations. Its headquarters is at Seoul 
and its principal base is at Chinhae, the site of its supply, 
storage, maintenance, and training facilities.” After the 
signing of the armistice, the Navy embarked on a vigorous 
reorganization program, aimed at strengthening its order of 
command and increasing its effectiveness. In 1951, the . then 
existing three Task Porces were incorporated into the Pirst 
Fleet. The Fleet was renamed in 1953 as the Republic of 
Korea Fleet. In June, 1955, the Naval Amphibious Operations 
Corps and Training Unit were born. The same month also saw 
the birth of the Naval Staff College. The ROK Navy took over 
control of the seas surrounding the Korean peninsula from the 
United Nations Command in March of 1955. The Naval Training 
Center at Chinhae conducts a school in which all enlisted 
men receive three months of recruit training. Further train- 
ing is given in schools offering courses in radio, quarter- 
master, and engineering subjects. Additional schools provide 
training in cargo handling, fire fighting, and damage control 
on ships of the fleet. 

5 U. S. Department of the Army, U.S. Army Area Handbook for 
Korea, p. 580. 
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The ROK Air Force 

The Republic of Korea Air Force is a tactical air derense 
organization which serves to provide air support . to . the ground 
forces and the defense of skies in the event of an invasion. 
Although small in the number of its fighter, interceptor and 
reconnaissance aircrafts, the ROK Air Force is comprised of 
highly qualified pilots and support personnel who have mam- 
tained the reputation they gained for courageous performance 
during the Korean War. When the North Korean Communists 
launched their attack on June 25, 1950, the newly born ROK 
Air Force was seriously handicapped because it was without 
fighter aircraft. Through the early days of the Korean War, 
ROKAF pilots displayed unusual courage in doing what they 
could to weaken the Communist aggressors. They flew unarmed 
aircrafts on reconnaissance and propaganda missions, and at 
the same time dropped homemade bombs by hand on the invaders. 

It was in the midst of such national crisis that the ROK Air 
Force was supplied with 10 United States F-51 Mustang fight- 
ers. They then provided close air support for friendly 
ground forces and bombed strategic targets in North Korea. 

Since July 27, 1953, the date of the signing of the armis- 
tice which ended the fighting m the Korean War, the ROK Air 
Force has developed into an organization patterned after the 
US Air Force. 

Its primary weapon, the F86 Sabre Jet, was scheduled 
to be augmented in 1965 with the supersonic jet F-5 Freedom 
Fighter. The ROK Air Force has three tactical units, the 
1st, 10th, and 11th Fighter Wings. These wings are supported 
by the Air Material Depot at Taegu, the Air Technical Train- 
ing Center at Taejon, and the Air Force Flying School at 
Kimhae. The ROKAF Medical Service and the Weather Service also 
serve invaluable support functions. Part of the ROKAF 
Medical Service is the Aeromedical Center at Seoul. It has 
a physiological training facility which has the best high 
altitude pressure chamber equipment in the Far East. Other 
units of the Medical Service are hospital and dispensary 
facilities established at all ROKAF installations. The 
Weather Service maintains weather stations in the Republic 
of Korea at locations which are adequate for maintaining 
current weather observations and reports. The capital city 
of Seoul is the sake of the ROKAF Headquarters Building and 
si attractive campus containing the Air Academy and the Air 
Command and Staff College. Because the ROK Air Force is 
small, the Air Academy graduates only a class °J 
mately 70 cadets annually. Its curriculum and training are 
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similar to that offered by the US Air Force Academy. The 
highest academic, physical and moral standards are enforced 
for these cadets. Only after an Air Academy cadet has been 
graduated with a BS degree and commissioned in the ROK Air 
Force is he eligible to enter into pilot training. 

In 1961 an ROKAF Combat Air Command was established with 
headquarters at Osan Air Base. This command was given the 
responsibility for the unified and effective command of all 
tactical, surveillance, rescue, air transport and reconnais- 
sance units in the ROK Air Force. The ROK Air Force is also 
an integral unit of the United Nations Command. 

The ROK Marine Corps 

The ROK Marine Corps was organized on April 15, 1949, 
and officially started its career on May 5 of the same year 
with a Presidential Act. The total strength of the Corps 
then was 300 officers and men. The organization of the Corps 
was first proposed by Admiral Son Wonil, then Commander-in— 
Chief of the Navy, and other military leaders who felt that 
a special branch of the armed forces specializing in amphib- 
ious operations was highly desirable after the Communist re- 
volt in the port city of Yosu in November 1948. The Corps 1 
first Commandant was Maj. Gen. Sin Hyonjun, then Lieutenant 
Colonel . 

In October 1952, the First Marine Combat Group was 
organized, supported by an artillery battalion and tank and 
engineer companies. The First Combat Group was composed of 
the 1st Marine Regiment, with a headquarters and service 
company, a 4.2 in. mortar company, a transport company, a 
tank company, a medical company, a military police company, 
a reconnaissance company, a. signal repair and maintenance 
team, and ordnance repair and vehicle maintenance platoons. 
After the Armistice, the First Marine Combat Group was en- 
larged into a brigade with the addition of a brigade head- 
quarters battalion and service, medical^ and transport 

battalions. The newly created Marine Brigade instituted a 
program for training and improvement of combat effectiveness 
with a view to further expansion, the promise for which was 
given by the ROK-US military agreement signedin December 
1954 , With the incorporation of the 11th Regiment and Tank 
and Engineer Battalions , the Brigade was officially redesig- 
nated as the 1st Marine Landing Division on March 15, 1955. 

The expansion and weapons modernization program was con- 
tinued. The 1st Landing Division was subsequently reinforced 



with the addition of an air observation unit, a newly organ- 
ized artillery regiment, and a signal company. The Marine 
Island Security Unit was officially activated with the 
appointment of Colonel Kim as the unit commander in December 
1951. Its principal theater of operation was Paengnyongdo , 
Yonpyongdo and other small islands off the west coast; but 
one battalion was assigned to the east coast. Following the 
Armistice, the garrison units on Sukto along the west coast 
north of the armistice line were withdrawn to Chinhae, to be 
incorporated into the 2nd Regiment. The one battalion strength 
deployed on Paengnyongdo and Yonpyongdo Islands was reorgan- 
ized and designated the Western Coast Island Unit, and again 
as the Marine Fleet Unit in the course of the equipment modern- 
ization program. It went through another reorganization pro- 
gram in January 1959, and was renamed the Fleet Marine Garri- 
son Command in April the same year. The present Marine Island 
Security Unit was officially activated on January 1; 1960. 

The Chinhae Base Command was activated in February 1959 to 
provide administrative and service support for Marine contin- 
gents stationed in the vicinity. 

The ROK Marine corps today is one of the best in the world. 
ROK Marines are now well-armed, professionally competent, and 
efficiently organized, even by US and British standards. 
Officers and men are loyal, alert and in good physical con- 
dition. Marines are second oniy to the US Marines in strength 
and in fighting potential for marine organizations of the 
entire world. The ROK Marines have the same weapons as the 
ROK Army, but they are issued in a different way, in part be- 
cause of their different organization. The Marines officially 
have no carbines at all in their rifle battalions. Cal. .45 
pistols are issued to gunners and assistant gunners of crew— 
served weapons; most of the rest have MI rifles. The Marines 
have six 106 mm recoiless rifles per battalion (38 officers 
and 908 enlisted men); there are 8 rather than six 81 mm mor- 
tars. Both these types of weapons are in the Hq and Hq Com- 
pany (17 + 269); there is no separate heavy weapons company. 
Bach rifle company (7 + 213) has three 60 mm mortars, three 
3.5" rocket launchers, and eight medium machine guns. Each 
rifle platoon Cl + 43) consists of a Hq Cl + 4) and 3 rifle 



The extreme difference between ROK Army and Marine 
opinions in regard to the MI carbine and the cal. .45 pistol 
can be traced to US influence to some extent. US Marines 
officially do not like the carbine but their dislike is also 
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based on important Korean considerations.. The Army is pri- 
marily concerned with fighting a war like their last one. 

Everyone in each rifle battalion must have the capability 
of fighting in rugged terrain to protect the support posi- 
tions and command posts on a 360° basis. The carbine is a 
better weapon for actual fighting than any pistol. The car- 
bine is, however, heavier and more clumsy to carry. The 
Army accepts this in order to get a better secondary weapon. 
Although Koreans are larger than most Orientals, the carbine . 
fits them better than the rifle. | 

) 

( 2 ) United Nations Troops in Korea | 

Unique Command Structure j 

The commander of the United States forces in Korea heads j 
three vital commands. He is concurrently Commanding General 
of the Eighth US Army , Commander of the United States Forces, 
Korea, and Commander-in-Chief, United Nations Command. To 
unify UN defense operations in the Republic of Korea, the • 

Security Council passed a resolution on 7 July 1950, stating 
that military and other assistance contributed by UN members 
would be placed under a unified command headed by the United 
States. The resolution remains in effect today. Previously, 
on 27 June 1950, President Truman had ordered US air and sea 
forces "to give the Korean troops cover and support.” Three 
days later he authorized the US Air Force to conduct missions 
on specific military targets in North Korea and furnished 
forces to General of the Army Douglas MacArthur, who was 
designated Commander-in-Chief of the UN forces. The UN 
Commander-in-Chief has operational control of the ROK armed 
forces, the Turkish Company and the Thai Company, and liaison 
groups from Australia, Canada, Ethiopia, France, New Zealand, 
the Philippines, and the United Kingdom. The Commander of 
US Forces in Korea establishes policy and coordinates the j 

activities of the’ US armed forces in matters of joint concern. 
The Commanding General of"the Eighth United States Army com- 
mands the Eighth Army which includes the bulk of US forces 
in Korea. Major US combat units consist of 1 US Corps, 2d 
Infantry Division, 7th Infantry Division, 38th Artillery 
Brigade (Air Defense) and the 4th Missile Command (Air Trans- j 
portable). Numerous combat support, logistical, and adminis- | 
trative units provide vital support to these forces. One j 

Corps with the two US divisions, several ROK divisions and 
a ROK Marine Brigade with necessary supporting forces guards 
the eastern portion of the DMZ. The 4th Missile Command and 
first ROK Army guards the rest of the DMZ. The 38th Artil- 
lery Brigade provides a surface to air missile defense for , 

southern Korea. 
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Military Components 



For over a decade, the eyes of the world have been 
focused on this Korean peninsula. It was a prime Communist 
target in 1950 when the Communist Korean People’s Army struck 
southwards across the 38th .Parallel. Since the ^'signing o 
the Armistice Agreement on 27 July 1953, US military forces 
under the UNC have remained in Korea to protect the ROK, and 
her 27,000,000 people from further aggression. The US Eighth 
Army is the bulwark of the United Nations Command. Today it 
has a trifold mission: Cl) keeping constant vigilance agains 

possible renewed aggression, (2) maintaining f acilities _ to _ 
provide maximum efficiency at minimum cost, and (3) assisting 
the ROK government in continued improvement of the ROK Army. 
Subordinate commands operating under the Eighth Army include 
1 Corps, 2nd Infantry Division, 7th Infantry Division, 4th 
US Missile Command, 38th Artillery Brigade, Special Troops, 
Eighth US Army Rear, the US Army Advisory Group in Korea, _ 
the Eighth Army Support Command. Today, 1 Corps is a multi- 
national army comprised of soldiers from Thailand, Turkey, 

The Republic of Korea, and the United States. In addition 
to the major US units of the 2nd Infantry Division and the / 

7th Infantry Division, there are four ROK Divisions and one 
ROK Marine Brigade. 

Army Advisory Group Korea began functioning 1 July 1949. 
"In the year before the invasion, KMAG made a beginning. It 
improved and strengthened the ROK Army’s organization and 
disposition and established an integrated training program 
that brought most units up through company level exercises-. 

By setting up military schools, KMA( starred to raise the 
quality and competence of ROKA leadership. Some progress 
had been made in the KMAG effort to tie in the ROKA logis- 
tical support with the country’s economy." 0 The attack by 
the better trained North Korean forces equipped with super- 
ior artillery and supported by tanks and aircraft smashed 
through the ROKA defenses and disrupted most of the ROKA 
units in its path. The newly laid foundation cracked and 
crumbled under the impact, and KMAG was forced to do a hasty 
job of patching and improvising during the succeeding months 
of retreat and stabilization along the Pusan Perimeter. The 
present mission of the KMAG is advising andins true ting # the 
ROK Army on operations, intelligence, organization, adminis- 
tration, and logistics. About 200 Navy men comprise a sm«.ll 

^Robert K. Sawyer, Military Advisors in Korea , p. 187. 
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but important part of the US Military mission in Korea. 
Though small numerically, they are assigned jobs ranging 
from maintaining daily communications with the North Koreans 
in the Panmunjom area to advising the ROK Navy. 



All Navy personnel serve under one of three staffs: 
Commander Naval Forces Korea, the Naval Advisory Group, or 
the United Nations Command. Their senior commander, a rear 
admiral, is designated as Commander Naval Forces Korea, with 
headquarters in Seoul, and exercises operational control 
over the ROK Navy. Three major Air Force Bases account for 
most of the Air Force* s 5,000 men stationed in Korea. Kimpo , 
a freight terminal and port of entry, lies 15 miles south- 
west of Seoul and is the home of the 6175th Support Squadron. 
Osai headquarters for the 314th Air Division and Korea Base 
Command, is 46 miles south of Seoul. It was established m 
1952 during the Korean War. Kunsan, 120 miles south of Seoul 
is the home of the 6175th Air Base Group which provides logis 
tical support for tactical units of the Pacific Air Forces. 
All are major units under the 314th Air Division. To assure 
combat readiness the 314th, along with ROKAP units, flies 
tactical support and simulated attack missions against aggres 
sor forces during frequent exercises and maneuvers. The Air 
Force mission in Korea is to conduct tactical air operations, 
to exercise operational control of UN and ROK air operations, 
to maintain support base complex, and to conduct a military 
assistance program to train ROKAF personnel. 
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3. The Socio-Economic Structure 
a. The Economy 
(1) Historical Development 
Economic Life before 1910 

Por many centuries Korea had a self-sufficient economy 
based on agricultural production. During the three King- 
dom period, Paskche imported Buddhism from China, together 
with the skill of agriculture, spinning, and weaving. It 
can be said the concept of economic production became known 
around this time. Later, Koryo started to communicate with 
Yo, Song, and Japan, and developed its industries and trade. 
However, all those economic activities reached medieval 
stage without going through feudalism. In the last part of 
the 19th century, especially after the Sino— Japanese War and 
the Russo-Japanese War, Japanese capital started to move in- 
to the Korean peninsula, which., marked the beginning of modern 
capitalistic economy in Korea. - 

The Situation after 1910 

Japan started to control Korea following the Kangwha 
Island Treaty signed in 1876, in which the Korean govern- 
ment promised to open two ports, Pusan and Inchon, for 
foreign trade. As a result of the Russo-Japanese War (1904- 
5) Korea was annexed by the Japanese Empire on August 22, 
1910. This was the beginning of the new Korean economy 
which entered into modern capitalism as a part of the Japa- 
nese economy. 

The Japanese economic developments in Korea did not 
aim at making the peninsula an integral whole, nor did they 
permit the Koreans to share in the benefits of this develop- 
ment. In fact, the rapid introduction of great amounts of 
Japanese capital started to control the entire Korean econ- 
omy . 

After the Land Research Ordinance and the Land Regis- 
tration Law were enforced in 1911, Japanese took over all 
royal, municipal, and Buddhist lands on the pretext that 
they were not privately owned. Korean farmers were dis- 
possessed or their lands were turned over to Japanese immi- 
grants or to the Korean landlords. In all, two million 

1 Suzuki , Takeo, The New Imagination of Korean Economy , p. 3. 
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Koreans were forced off their lands. Although the Japanese 
constituted only 2% of the population of Korea, 53% of the 
arable soil was farmed by tenants, the majority of whom were 
under Japanese landlords. 

The Japanese agricultural policy was to increase pro- 
duction to the maximum, and for that purpose they set up 
the 15 year— plan for increasing rice production with the ex- 
pense of 168,000,000 yen in 1920. However, the Korean 
people starved; 88% of family income was spent for food be- 
cause 30% of the 15 million suk of rice produced annually 
was exported to Japan. Koreans received little benefit from 
the fishing along the ten thousand miles of coast line of 
the peninsula and its two hundred larger islands. Japanese- 
owned companies which dominated the fishing industry were 
concentrated in the large ports. Almost all sardines, crab- 
meat, oysters, clams, and dried and salted fish obtained 
from Korean waters were exported by Japanese merchants. 

Japan’s principal economic instrument was the Orien- 
tal Development Company. After its founding in 1908, it 
steadily increased its capital stock, ownership of land, 
and natural resources. Eighty-five percent of all capital 
invested in commerce on the peninsula was Japanese— owned, 
and practically all trade was with Japan. The practical 
effect of this policy was the gradual extension of Japanese 
ownership or control over most aspects of Ko rea’ s economic 
life, and the establishment of discriminatory business re- 
lations favoring Japan. 

Japan’s economic policy in Korea prior to 1931 was two- 
fold: (1) to develop Korea as a source of raw material for 

her own industries, and (2) to use it as a market for sur- 
plus industrial products. 

The real wealth of the country such as iron, magnesium, 
gold, coal, and food supplies, was steadily drained for the 
payment of a stream of cheap merchandise that flowed in, 
chiefly household equipment. The Japanese firms of Mitsui, 
Mitsubishi, Nissan, and Noguchi controlled all coal, light- 
metal, aluminum, magnesium, tungsten, cement, lumber, and 
oil-refining industries. Korea’s resources were gradually 
appropriated by Japan to further the latter; s imperial plans 
The economic structure of Korea formed a bridge between 
Japan and Manchuria, which was seized in 1931, and the three 
countries were welded into a single totalitarian war economy 
During the Pacific War, Korea’s economy became completely 
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merged with that of Japan, and was increasingly _ dependent 
upon the framework of economic relationships which had 
been developed throughout the period of Japanese domina- 
tion, Japanese development in Korea was designed to pro- 
mote the Japanese military programs, and Korea’ s / resources 
were utilized to serve Japan’s domestic and foreign trade. 
All foreign trade was controlled by Japanese trusts, and 
Japanese monopolies were in charge of finance, agriculture, 
transportation, shipping industries, fisheries, and market- 
ing and distributive systems. . Koreans were in no way per- 
mitted to deal directly with foreign concerns. Because 
technicians and administrators were Japanese, Koreans were 
generally uninformed about all matters pertaining to the 
management of foreign trade, which was centered in Tokyo. 
Because Korean industries were developed and supervised by 
the Japanese, and because Koreans were not permitted techni- 
cal nor administrative training, a serious lack of qualified 
personnel was felt when the country was liberated in 1945. 

Koreans had deliberately been made dependent, in domes- 
tic as well as in foreign affairs. After the surrender of 
Japan in 1945, the military governments of North and South 
Korea vested themselves with a title of property to all 
holdings which had been Japanese-owned. These properties 
were the capital assets resulting from investments made in 
Korea by the Japanese. Though it is difficult to assess 
the total value of all these assets at the current price 
levels* it was estimated in 1940 to be about $1,500,000,000. 
This figure represents an investment only, and does not com- 
pare with the vast sums taken from Korea as profits during 
the years the country was a colony of Japan. 3 

(2) Today’s Economy 

The Korean economy was seriously crippled by Japan’s 
policy for thirty-six years. Since the liberation in 1945, 
additional setbacks have been suffered primarily because of 
the separation of the industry of the north from the agri- 
culture of the south. The erection of a barrier along the 
38th parallel has created two economically disparate zones. 
However, it is an oversimplification to say that North Krre k 
is industrial and South Korea is agricultural, because in- 
dustry and agriculture exist in both areas. Nonetheless, 
the two zones complement each other. Agricultural produc- 
tion in the south was increased by the use of fertilizers 



^Chung, Kyung C., Korea Tomorrow , pp. 98-99. 
^Ibid . . p. 100. 
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m an ufactured in the north. Consumer gooes industries of 
the south were dependent upon the north for electric power 
and semifinished raw materials. As a unified country, Korea 
was able to manage her internal resources reasonably well. 

As long as the artificial barrier exists, the economic breach 
between north and south will continue to widen and the pros- 
pects for a sound and stable Korean nation grow more dim. 
Neither the north nor the south has been able to utilize even 
a fraction of the country 1 s resources. 

In addition to the unfortunate division of the country, 
Korea suffered the destruction brought by the Korean War. 

The war damage in Korea was greater in proportion than in 
any other country in modern history. Because industry in 
the combat zones was almost completely destroyed, the pro- 
ductive capacity of surviving industrial facilities is far 
below the minimum needs of the country. Korea is obliged 
to depend upon aid from abroad not only to maintain every- 
day life but also to operate and reconstruct industry. The 
deficit financing of the government had caused inflation to 
reach an extent that could hardly be imagined before the 
war, and has created a most serious problem. Because a 
rapid increase in production cannot be expected in the near 
future, major importance should be attached to counter-in- 
flationary measures. 

Agri culture 

The majority of the South Korean people are engaged in 
agriculture; among the 22,970,000 population as of the end 
of 1959, 14,130,000 or 61.5% were farmers. 'Hie figure shows 
decrease from previous years but the proportion of farmers 
to the population (from 71.5% in 1949 to 61.5% in 1959) Re- 
mains predominant for all that. Arable land, no more th^n 
21% of the country * s surface areas, is rather limited, due 
to the predominantly mountainous nature of the terrain. On 
such limited farm lands live 61.5% of the total population. 
Therefore, the size of the farmland tjilled by average farm 
household covers no more than 2*2 acres* The best farmland 
and rice-growing areas are in the south. A decade ago, Korea 
was the world 1 s fourth largest producer of rice. Many varie- 
ties of vegetables and fruits are grown. The principal crops 
are rice, barley, wheat, soybeans, red beans, peppers, and 
potatoes- 
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Grain Crops. The major income of the Korean farmer 
is derived from grain crops. During the 1955-1957 period, 
for instance, as much as 79.4% of the average farm income 
came from grains, leaving only 5.6% from cattle and poultry 
raising, 4.7% from forestry products, and the rest from mis- 
cellaneous sources. As in most underdeveloped countries of 
the world, this heavy reliance on the harvest for income is 
a characteristic feature of the Korean agriculture. Among 
the grain crops, rice is the largest source of income, re- 
presenting 55.3% of the total followed by wheat and barley, 
which comprise 12.6%. This is an indication that rice is 
predominant in the nation’s agriculture. Because of this 
situation, diversified agricultural methods are not prac- 
ticed and agriculture is heavily dependent upon weather con- 
ditions. At any rate, the success or failure of rice crops 
influence the entire economic life of Korea. 



Pruits are grown throughout Korea, although it is not 
cultivated as an independent branch of the economy. The most 
common fruits are apples, pears, peaches, plums, cherries, 
apricots, and persimmons. Apples and pears are of excellent 
quality, and are raised in considerable quantity. The annual 
harvest is about 30,000 tons. Oranges are grown on Cheju 
island. Orchards are numerous in the West and South, espe- 
cially the Kyeongsang South and North provinces, where they 
occupy large sections in the valley of the Nakdong River. 

Non-food products occupy an important place in the 
country’s economy. Th£ land area that is devoted to their 
cultivation is comparatively small 9 constituting less than 
7% o^ the total cultivated area; however, the products con- 
stitute an important part of the agricultural economy. Non- 
food crops include cotton, tobacco, ginseng, silkworms, 
perilla, hemp and ramie. 

Though the cotton plant is comparatively new in Korea, 
it has become one of the principal non-food crops. The moist 
climate permits its cultivation on dry soils without the aid 
of artificial irrigation. It is planted in May and harvested 
in October and November. The annual production is over 
100,000 tons. Tobacco ranks second among the non-food pro- 
ducts both in .the area planted and the quantity of production. 
It was grown in all sections of the country at one time, but, 
because it is a government monoply, the districts for its 
cultivation are now specified by the government. Farmers 
are forbidden to grow tobacco except by special permission. . 
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Ginseng, a herb root, is an interesting product of Korea. 

It has been highly valued as a medical herb by the Chinese 
since early times. Its cultivation is a government monopoly, 
as is tobacco. In the old days, ginseng grew wild in Korea, 
but the wild plant became scarce, and is now cultivated on a 
wide scale, for it is an important item of export. Ginseng 
is planted in late March or early April. After four years 
the root is considered ready for use. There are two varie- 
ties in Korea, red and white. Only the red variety is sub- 
jected to steaming, 1 and does not change its color. White 
ginseng is dried directly, without steaming. 

Silk, prior to the war, had gained for Korea some recog- 
nition in the world markets. It is a valuable industry, 
and silk will become an important export item in the future. 
Korea’s silk industry, introduced from China, was recorded 
in history five hundred years ago during the dynasties of 
Silla and Koryo. Before 1910 the silk industry was strict- 
ly a home industry, but during 1919—1939, with the influx 
of Japanese capital and interests such as Katakura and 
Kanebo companies, the silk industry was taken from the hands 
of the wealthy Korean families and expanded into one of the 
largest textile industries of the Par East. In 1937-1939, 
Korea’s annual silk production averaged 1,700 tons, Japan's 
nearly 40,000 tons, China's 4,700 tons, Italy's 2,500 tons. 5 

Livestock raising has always been relatively unimpor- 
tant in Korea. Before World War II, livestock products 
accounted for not quite 7% of the total agricultural out- 
put. Korea lacks good meadows and pasture land. Densely 
populated, particularly in the South, available land is 
cultivated rather than utilized for grazing purposes. The 
food value of one acre under grain is much greater than the 
food value obtainable through feeding and slaughtering ani- 
mals, and the people are too poor to make meat a regular 
part of their diet. 

Cattle is a most important source of draft power. 

Many farm families keep no animals at all and rent draft 
animals from the neighbors. Before World War II, only one 
family out of five had cattle; one of three kept pigs; 

37,000 farm households out of a total of 3 million kept 
horses; and only 3,000 kept sheep. The distribution of 
farm animals was generally more favorable in the North than 
in the South. South Korean figures for 1955 indicate a 
substantial gain in the livestock population since the end 
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of the Korean War. There were 887,159 head of cattle; 

1,261,529 hogs; 290,599 rabbits; 8,923,549 chickens; and 
622 438 ducks • But horses numbered only 17,120 and goats 
38 151. By 1961 cattle had increased to over a million 
head, although the number of hogs had slightly decreased in 
comparison with 1955. Rabbits had more than doubled. Chick- 
ens were estimated at more than 11 million, but the number 
of ducks had fallen to less than 200,000. Horses numbered 
21.400, but goats had greatly increased to 231,600 head. 

Draft animals normally are fed rice hulls and other harvest 
discards. Since the human population uses the -■and and its 
products so extensively, little feed is available, and there 
seems to be no possibility of livestock production becoming 
important in the South Korean economy in the foreseeable 
future. Attempts by the Japanese to introduce sheep raising 
in the interior noncultivable but grazeable uplands failed, 
and nothing apparently has been done since then to reintro- 
duce sheep into Korea on a commercial basis. In May 1950. 
livestock coopei ative associations were established in South 
Korea to develop animal breeding. At least 50 farmers were 
necessary to form the initial organization (as contrasted 
with 20 members necessary for the agricultural cooperatives . 
In other respects the livestock cooperative associations 
functioned along the lines of the general cooperatives. 

Forestry. Although forest lands occupy a large propor- 
tion of South Korea's total area of 38,175 square the 

country's forest resources are seriously depleted. 

1945 overcutting, intensified by diversion of all coal to 
industrial uses, had reduced standing timber to nearly one- 
half of the estimated total of 65 million cubic meters in 
1942. In 1952, for example, the cut was three times as 
large as the annual growth. This denudation of forests not 
only has resulted in widespread erosion, floods, and su 
stantial damage to the areas under cultivation , but has ^ 
forced South Korea to import timber for its raiiroads, gen- 
eral construction, and industrial uses. 

fuel shortage is a major reason for overcutting, the damage 
is aggravated by a general lack of forest management. Until 
the Park government came to power, no adequate legisla ion 
controlled depredation of private forests belonging ° 
vi duals or companies owning more than two-thirds of South 
Korea* s forest land. Technically, public and national forest 
guard exercised no authority over the national police and 
the army. They were reportedly in the wood selling business 
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as a tacitly approved way of adding to their meager pay . . 

The government nevertheless made some progress in arresting 
the depletion of forests and in reforestation. Since 1953 
millions of tree seedlings and small trees have been planted 
on denuded forest lands in South Korea. But a large scale 
conservation program of major importance to the country's 
redevelopment cannot be successful without cooperation by 
the farmers. Such cooperation is not likely to be forth- 
coming until some reasonably cheap fuel can be substituted 
for wood. In the meantime, the Park government enacted the 
Forest Law, the Erosion Control Law, the Forest Products 
Control Law, and the Hunting Law in an attempt to deal with 
these problems. ^ 

Fisheries. The fishing waters adjacent to Korea are re- 
portedly among the best in the world. A path for migratory 
fish is provided by the Korea Strait, and the shallow waters 
of the Yellow Sea are excellent for net fishing. Fisheries 
rank second to agriculture in supplying food for thepopula- 
tion and provide most of the protein in the Korean diet. 

During the interwar years, fisheries were developed as a 
Japanese industry, and Korea ranked sixth among the princi- 
pal fishing nations of the world. Before World War II, 

500,000 people, or 1.5 percent of the population, not count- 
ing families, were employed in fishing, processing, and 
marketing. The Koreans themselves evidently have been little 
interested in commercial fishing* Traditionally, the fisher- 
man has been accorded lower status than the peasant or mer- 
chant, and this attitude has remained relatively unchanged. 

During World War II, fishing boats and equipment were 
allowed to deteriorate, and at the end of the war the Japa- 
nese took all usable equipment. The lack of seaworthy boats 
after 1945 has confined fishing principally to inshore areas-- 
reducing the size of the catch and threatening depletion of 
nearby waters. The estimated 1956 catch was 287,000 tons 
and has shown a rising trend in subsequent years, but it has 
been considerably below that of 1940*which, under Japanese 
direction, totaled 545,200 tons. At the beginning of 1953, 
the fishing fleet consisted of nearly 44,000 vessels with a 
gross tonnage of 159,000 tons. Only 8% of these were power 
boats, but they accounted for 45,000 tons, or 29% of the 
total gross tonnage. In the 1955 fiscal year the United 
Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency (UNKRA) provided vessels 
equipment and supplies to the industry amounting to $1.3 
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million. Since that time the fleet has continued to grow. 

By 1961 motorized ships increased to 5,015 with a total 
gross tonnage of 54,547. 

The bulk of the marine catch is made up of mackerel, 
anchovy, tunny, pollock, as well as ray, hair tail, shrimp, 
oysters, and laver. Approximately 70% of the catch is either 
consumed directly or crushed into fish meal and fish oil. 
Pressed fish meal is produced by small factories using simple 
processing methods and is used as fertilizer. Ground fish 
meal is used for animal fodder. Lack of processing and dis- 
tribution facilities remains a major problem — as much as 20% 
of the catch spoils before it can get to the consumer. The 
situation is especially grave since the total catch meets 
only about 50% of the domestic requirement of approximately 
44 pounds per capita. In addition to inadequate storage 
facilities, there is insufficient salt and ice, and trans- 
portation difficulties militate against distribution. 

Fish canneries generally work at half capacity. In 
May 1952 there were 21 canneries operating with an annual 
capacity of 260,000 cases. Actual production that year was 
under 113,000 cans. Machinery was in poor condition, and 
sanitation and quality control were very unsatisfactory. 

A decade later there were 42 canneries in operation with an 
annual production capacity of over 4 million cases. _ Two of 
the canneries equipped with the most up-to-date equipment 
were imported from the United States in 1957 with economic 
aid fund from UNKRA. 

Effort and capital have been directed into the fishing 
industry and, although it fails to meet local demand for 
fish, it is providing goods for export. The future of the 
Korean fishing industry is, however, subject to interna- 
tional political difficulties. The fish-producing areas 
around Korea can be fished in by fishermen from Japan, North 
and South Korea, China, and the USSR. If the South Korean 
fishing fleet is ever developed so that it can fish in off- 
shore waters, only some kind of international agreement can 
prevent an extension of the conflict between South Korea and 
Japan although a treaty is concluded between the Republic of 
Korea and Japan. 

Prior to the military coup in 1961 every fisherman in 
South Korea had to belong to a fishery guild, which was 
under government control as were the irrigation associa- 
tions. The management of the South Korean Fishery Guilds 
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was governed by a law originally passed by Japanese in 1929. 
The managing director of the guild and his second in command 
were appointed by the provincial governor, and government 
inspectors audited the guild’s accounts. The membership 
elected one of its members as ’’chief director” who acted as 
an adviser to the managing director. The guilds in turn were 
organized into provincial federations with a managing direc- 
tor appointed by the Minister of Commerce and Industry. 0 

Industry 



Electricity. The electric power facilities inherited by 
South Korea at the time of partition were originally designed 
by the Japanese as an integral part of the power system for 
the Korean Peninsula as a whole. Power was supplied primari- 
ly by large hydroelectric installations in North Korea. 
Beginning in May 1948, electric power generated in plants 
north of the 38th parallel was no longer made available to 
South Korea. Since 1948, however, power output has increased, 
.following construction of thermal and hydroelectric power 
generating facilities. 

In 1954 the three major thermal electric plants then in 
existence produced 899 million kilowatt hours, which al- 
though far below the estimated needs, represented a 22% rise 
over 1933. Shortage of capital, lack of trained personnel, 
old equipment, and fuel shortage kept production down. There 
was also a 30% power loss because of antiquated meters and 
unauthorized tapping of power lines. In 1963 six hydro- . 
electric plants, five thermal plants and supplementary units 
of various types, produced 2.2 billion kilowatt hours. 
Transmission lines also were constructed, developing coun- 
try-wide network, and the old equipment was replaced and re- 
habilitated. Most of the added capacity has been financed 
by foreign grants and loans. Although power was still in 
short supply, alleviation of the shortage was expected to 
be achieved with the completion of two thermal plants, one 
with a capacity of 132,000 kilowatts and the other with a 
capacity of 100,000 kilowatts. In November 1953, a govern- 
ment committee drew up a program to increase electric power 
substantially. The program consisted of two phases: the 

rehabilitation phases, which included restoration of ex- 
isting power plants, substations, transmission lines, and 
other facilities damaged by warfare or lack of maintenance^ 
and a second phase, concerned with the construction of addi- 
tional power facilities needed to provide a balanced and 
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efficient power system. The two phases were accomplished 
concurrently, but in mid-1964 it appeared that the achieve- 
ment of a balanced aid efficient power system with adequate 
capacity to meet all requirements might not be accomplished 
for several years. . 

Mining . South Korea has numerous and diverse mineral 
deposits but most of them are small, and many are of poor 
quality. Coal, tungsten, gold, and graphite are among the 
important minerals; those of lesser importance include zinc, 
copper, lead, molybdenum, and manganese. Production of some 
of the more important minerals, such as tungsten and coal, 
is either government -owned or government -cont rolled. 

Coal is by far the major extractive industry in South 
Korea and consists almost exclusively of anthracite. Small 
quantities of lignite were produced in the early postwar 
years, but, although reserves are substantial, no output has 
been reported since 10.51. The anthracite deposits are lo- 
cated principally near the east coast. This coal is util- 
ized for industrial and home uses, mostly in pulverized or 
briquette form. The requirements for bituminous coal are 
being met by imports financed by the United States aid pro- 
gram. 

Coal production has increased substantially since 1955 
after the installation of new machinery and adoption of 
modern techniques in both government-controlled and pri- 
vately -owned mines* Much of this equipment was financed 
under the UNKRA program and by the United States 1 aid. 

Until 1959 most of South Korea 1 s anthracite — as much as 
75 % in 1955 — came from government-controlled mines. Since 
that year privately-owned mines have produced slightlv over 
50% of the total output. The government-controlled Tai Han 
Corporation is South Korea's largest producer. 

One of the world's largest tungsten deposits is located 
at Sangdong— myon , Yongwiel— kun , Kangson— do. Tungsten 
played an important role as one of South Korea's major 
export items in 1953 and 1954— largely because of the 
United States' purchases under an agreement with the govern- 
ment. This agreement expired, however, in 1954, and tungs- 
ten exports declined sharply. Output in 1955 was cut back 
to 3 146 tons, as compared with a production level of 7,400 
tons in 1953. It rose to 6,303 tons in 1961, but declined 
again in subsequent years. 
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Graphite is another of Korea’s foreign exchange earners. 
Substantial reserves of both amorphous and crystalline graph- 
ite exist in Korea. Production of amorphous : raphite in 19o5 
increased appreciably to 90,000 tons, as compared with the 
1954 total of 13,206 tons. Output has continued to rise and 
reached 337,985 tons in 1963. No crystalline graphite was 
produced in 1955, but its production was resumed in 1956 and 
totaled 1,690 tens in 1963. Japan has been the principal 
market for Korean graphite. 

Heavv Industry. The Japanese opened up the northern^ 
interior of Korea with truck roads and railroad lines. They 
undertook extensive geological exploration and then exploited 
the iron, gold, copper, and ferroalloy metal deposits. To 
support the developing industrialization of the northeastern 
coast, hydroelectric plants were constructed. Most ot the 
industrial centers, such as Hungnam, processed ores shipped 
from the northern interior and elesewhere. Iron ore from 
Musan (in Hamgyong-pukto) was smelted at Ch’ongjin or expor- 
ted to Japan. Electric furnaces for production of high- 
grade steel were established at Ch f ongjin and at Sungjm. 

Railroad and transportation equipment, construction 
materials, and a variety of chemical products were also pro- 
duced. The northern region became important as a corridor 
from Japan to northern Manchuria. Rapid ferry service was 
provided from Najin to Japanese home ports, and coasta 
steamers touched at Najin and Ch’ongjin. Unggi and Wonsan 
were military and naval ports. Wonsan, one of the first 
ports opened to foreign commerce in Korea m the nineteenth 
century, became under the Japanese a focal point for traae 
between northeastern Korea and western and southern Korea. 
Because of Wonsan’s harbor facilities, an oil refining in- 
dustry was established there by foreign companies. Oil, 
imported from Southeast Asia and the United States, was re- 
fined and distributed from Wonsan throughout Korea. The 
section around H&mhung was drastically transformed by 
Japanese industrial expansion. The small fishing village 
of Hungnam was developed into a major port by the construc- 
tion of an artificial breakwater, and hydroelectric 
provided the basis for chemical and other industrial plants. 

In northwestern Korea a large refinery at Chinnampo on 
the estuary of the Taedong River was built to refine the 
gold ores. The town also became a major port and rice- 
mi i ling cent er. From scattered and complex anthracite 

1 0 Ibid . . pp. 401-403. 
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deposits near Pyungyang, the Japanese manufactured coal bri- 
quettes, some for use by the Japanese Navy, some for pommer- 
cial sale. The iron ore found in widely scattered deposits 
at Kaecheon and other places north of Pyungyang and in 
Hwanghaeto was sent to blast furnaces located at Kyumipo on 
the Taedong River estuary. Coking coal, however, had to be 
imported mostly from China. Industries in these areas were 
at first almost wholly dependent on thermal '.' #er derived 
from coal. Later, transmission lines were built over the 
mountains to draw upon the hydroelectric power produced 
along the northeastern coast. 

The real industrial expansion of the northwestern region, 
however, came just before and during World War II when the 
large Supungdong hydroelectric project on the Yalu was put 
into operation. Sinuiju, a new city on the Yalu River, and 
Pyongyang became important centers for the production of 
such varied products as chemicals, textiles, aluminum, rubber 
shoes, bicycles, electrical equipment, and varied consumer 
goods. The heavy industrial complex around Pyungyang was 
associated with the iron and steel industry of Kyomipo. Fur- 
ther expansion of the area, based in part on iron ore from 
the Tungpientao region across the Yalu and on coal from 
northern China, was projected by the Japanese. Extensive 
salt pans, dependent upon sea water and solar evaporation, 
were constructed north of Chinnampo to take advantage of the 
tidal change of 20-30 feet. Near Haeju copper refining, 
chemical, and other industries were developed. 

Industrial development led to a tremendous increase in 
road and railroad construction. The main line connecting 
Seoul and Wonsan was extended along the coast to Cheongjin, 
then directly north into the Tuman River basin, and eventu- 
ally turned south to the ports of Unggi and Najin. Branch 
railroads were built, and roads and highways supplemented 
the rail network. A railroad built westward from Wonsan to 
Pyungyang just before World War II became especially impor- 
tant when Korea was divided for it was then t’.e only signi- 
ficant east-west link, 11 

Light industry,. Concentrated in present-day South Korea, 
most of Korea* s“iight and consumer goods production was, and 
to some extent still is, carried out in the home or in smail 
shops. In 1933 household or cottage industry was responsible 
for 40% of the total value of Korea* s industrial production, 
and by 1938 it still accounted for 2 5%. In contrast to work 
performed in the home, the small shops provided— and continue 
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to do so even today in South Korea — full-time jobs for the 
owner and one or two helpers. The products ranged from home- 
spun cloth and rough sandals to fine silk and fancy tables. 
Most of the raw materials were purchased in local markets. 

Household industry predominated in the food and lumber 
industries. In the textile industry, household work was 
responsible for 22% of the total value of production in 1938; 
in machinery and tools, 16%; in ceramics, 27%. Even in the 
chemical industry the household was responsible for 11% of 
production. In the textile industry the household was stro? g- 
ly represented in processing cocoons and in weaving rayon nd 
hemp. In the metal industry it prepared kitchen utensils. In 
the machine and tool industry it made agricultural implements 
and simple machinery, carts, and boats. In ceramics it manu- 
factured earthen utensils, bricks, and tiles. In the chemi- 
cal industry it was represented by herb medicines, vegetable 
and fish oil, animal fats, paper, fish f er tilizers, and coal 
bricks. In the lumber industry homework predominated in the 
making of furniture, casks, etc; in the food industry, un- . 
refined sake, other alcoholic beverages, bakery items, and 
fish products.-*- 2 

Handicraft. i or four thousand years handicraft has been 
the traditional art of Korea, and the skill of her craftsmen 
is unexcelled. Korea's porcelains, lacquer wares, and 
"wanggol” Crush) products are among the best in the world. 
Weaving, porcelain making, silversmi thing , brass, and wood 
carving at one time attained a high degree of workmanship. 
These products are more than ample for local needs, but che 
quality should be improved for export. A governmental guid- 
ance for improvement of the handicraft industry for the 
purpose of large scale export would probably increase 
economic s tability . I 2 

Finance 



Financing the country's economy is one of the serious 
problems of Korea today. Under Japanese domination the 
monetary system was supplanted by a currency system inte- 
grated with that of Japan to facilitate the flow of capital 
into Korea from Japan. A financial structure appropriate 
to the needs of a modern colonial power was created. The 
general disorganization of the economy and resulting infla- 
tion following the liberation in 1945 were accelerated by 
.the Korean War. The absence of export trade sufficient to 
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balance imports has created an additional financial burden. 

In 996 A.D., during the reign oi: King Sookchong of the Koryo 
Dynasty, iron coins were used for the first time as money. 
Officials were ordered to put them into circulation on n 
auspicious day. In 1101, in the sixth year of the S f 

King Sookchong, the coins^called Hae Tong T ong 
Hai Tong Chung Po >00 ^ * Sam Han T ong o ^ 

IS £S g Chung g Po Tong Kook. T- ong Po 

Tong Kook Chung Po ft V . , minted. They were 

made of copper, and circular in form, with a square hole in 
the center. Before 1910 the money in circulation consisted 
of copper, nickel, and gold coins and some notes. The mone- 
tary unit was "won", which was replaced by Japanese yen 
and iSwas changed to "hwan" after 1945 and it was changed 
to "won" again after the military revolution m 1961. 

After the Japanese annexation of Korea, the Bank of Korea 
began operating with a paid-up capital of 10,000,000 yen, 
which was increased to 25,000,000 yen by 194 J* 

in circulation consisted of bank notes issued y nni-irv 

Korea. Since the liberation in 1945 Korea s financial policy 
has been dependent upon disbursement by the Military Govern- 
ment. The greatest importance has been _ attached to md.kin 0 
available the funds necessary for the livelihood of the 
people and for the preservation of public peace rather than 
for industrial rehabilitation. Administrative authorities 
lacked the courage to follow the politically difficult cour 
of sharply reducing government expenditures and drastically 
raising taxes, which was necessary for financial stability. 

Government subsidies were largely financed by the issu- 
ance of currency. The expansion of currency to cover govern- 
ment budgetary deficits created a rampant inflation which has 
not yet abated. As the currency in circulation increased, 
prices increased. Inflation was accelerated by the deficit 
financing of the government. The gradual growth of infla- 
tion has made economic development difficult, and has con- 
stituted a threat to the livelihood of the people. 

s financial structure is comparatively undeveloped, 
no adequate facilities for mobilizing current sav- 
channeling them into productive investments. Govern- 
cits are financed by recourse to central-bank credit, 
tructure, tax collection methods, and budgetary ac- 
procedures are antiquated by modern standards, 
constitutes the medium of exchange, and checks are 
widely. Inflation was checked somewhat before the 
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Korean War, reflecting a steadily improving economic condi- 
tion. Production of consumer goods was beginning to meet 
demands, and under the new tax structure receipts were 
closer to balancing governmental budgets. The Korean War, 
however, had an effect upon the currency which paralleled 
the vast destruction of physical properties. The main 
reasons for increased inflation were: 1. destruction of 

normal sources of revenue; 2. vast increase in military 
expenditures, and other emergency programs requiring huge 
and unbudgeted sums. It should not be overlooked that the 
inflationary problem in Korea is an integral part of the 
recent war situation. A h a. thy economy can hardly be ex- 
pected when the greater pa- t of all physical facilities was 
destroyed. The incapacity of the financial structure to 
withstand the strain of war is partly due to the monetary 
system, which is based on inconvertible paper currency. On 
June 30, 1952 the note issued in South Korea amounted to 
667,540 million won, and military expenditures continued un- 
abated. After the Military Revolution, the government set 
up new economic policies which streamlined the financial and 
banking operations, and was ready to launch a five year 
economic development program which began in 1962. Howeve^, 
the prospect for the immediate future is not optimistic. 
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The story of human history has been one of continuing 
struggle, hunger, want--at times, even slavery. To under- 
stand the nature, scope, or course of development of a par- 
ticular society, one must first understand the problems that 
have beset and continue to challenge that society. 

In this age of dynamic changes in resource development, 
cultural assimilations, political and military tensions, 
ideological conflicts, and the many stresses of daily life 
for the individual, the nation, the world, Korea, too, is 
beset with a lion T s share of complex social problems. 

Starting from the world of mythology, the Korean people 
first embraced Buddhism, then Confucianism, and in the seconc 
half of the 19th century, the various forms of Christianity. 
And then, while struggling to adopt the Western capitalistic 
civilization at the close of the century, Korea fell prey to 
Japan. Deprived of liberties and exploited by the Japanese 
from 1910 to 1945, the Korean people had to stand still, re- 
taining feudal conservatism. However, the spirit of the 
Korean people— the spirit of resistance, the power to assim- 
ilate what is alien — provided a solid ground for future devel 
opment of the Korean culture. 

Following the end of World War IT, the Korean people 
worked hard and looked forward to recovering their national 
sovereignty and enjoying political freedom as well as to 
establishing a new nation wherein they might enjoy an afflu- 
ent economy. However, these hopes were smashed with the un- 
expected division of the nation. The country was like a 
half-paralyzed person. In addition, people began to return 
home from abroad and refugees came pouring down from the 
north to seek freedom. So the population expanded rapidly. 
This social crisis further aggravated the economic situa- 
tion . 

Imbalance in the economic structure, coupled with poli- 
tical and social confusion, and the destruction wrought by 
the Korean conflict (1950-1953) caused economic activities 
to slump drastically. Excessively meager production facili- 
ties, compared to the available labor power, resulted in 
serious unemployment problems. Widespread poverty caused 
countless social problems: problems of housing, disease, 

prostitution, juvenile vagrants, beggars, war widows, and 
disabled veterans. 



1 Hagwonsa, Korea: Its Land, People a nd Culture of All Ages, 

1963, p. 4. 
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In such adverse circumstances no nation can make normal 
economic or political progress. Hungry, unemployed people 
have no peace of mind but are restless and resentful. Pover- 
ty, misery, and discontent provide breeding grounds for 
communism. And yet, such are the social problems confronting 
Korea today. 



(1) Changes in the Social Structure 
The Traditional Social Structure 

Until the early 17th century, Korea had a rigid class 
structure which was sanctioned and supported by Confucian 
preceots . Government officials, including the military and 
landowners, were members of the upper class or Yangban. The 
Yangban were distinguished from the rest of the people by 
power, wealth, dress, education, and social behavior. The 
Yangban were educated primarily in Confucian classics and. 
etiquette. The commoners, who formed the overwhelming major- • 
ity of the population, were small farmers, farm workers, 
merchants, craftsmen, and serfs. The lowest position on the 
social scale was occupied by the so-called "lowest bom" or 
"despised" peoples, made up of slaves, monks, nuns, Kisaeng 
girls, and others. 

Social mobility was extremely restricted. In rare cases, 
however, a commoner (and his family) moved up. the social 
ladder into the ruling class by passing and winning high 
honors in the national civil service examination (Kwago), 
and thereby obtaining a government post which provided him 
with the means to improve his economic position. 

The most important social unit was the "extended. family . " 
The extended family, composed of several conjugal families 
related through the male line, formed the basic economic, 
political, social, and religious units of the society. 

The Korean family was a large, patriarchal unit, economically 
self-sufficient and integrally related to the Confucian sys- 
tem of ethics. The individual Koreans place in society was 
defined in terms of his family and his position within it. 

Role and status differences within the family were based, 
primarily on relative age, generation, and sex. The family 
itself, through clan relationships, extended to distant rela- 
tives and provided the individual with material aid, prestige, 
and social connections on a broad scale. 



^Department of the Army, U.S. Army Area Handbook f or Korea. 
1964, p. 59. 
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